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NOW READY, No. 42, JUNE, 1872. 
T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 

Literary Register and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—The new number, among other articles, 
contains the following : Stothard’s Canterbury Pii- 
grims; Literary Garbage—Mrs. Behn’s Novels and 
Plays ; Was Shakespeare ever a Soldier ? (conclu- 
sion); Boswell ; Lucifer Matches ; Cleopatra and Oc- 
tavia: Correspondence, Book Catalogues, Literary 
Gossip, etc.—Subscription $1 per year; cheap edi- 
tion, 50cts. Send stamp for Specimen Numbers. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





AMERICAN Branco oF THE Hovss, 


91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation in 
Checks, Drafts, a 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration — 
The points are in'zed 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
ed forward by the upward action of the 
machine. Price $20 

J. G. MOODY, 


®$ Trinity Building, P.O, Box wa, New York, 
CALL OR SENDEFOR 4 CIRCULAR 





check is mov. 
lever of the 





NEW YORK, 
UNIVERSALLY PRAISED 


| three Books, already popular, although the first has 


By those who have seen them, are the following 


just issued from the Press. 


, Nn a4 Tv 

THE STANDARD !! 

By L. O. Emerson and H. R. Palmer. 

Fine Singing School Course, Large col- 
20,000 copies 
The Banner Church Music Book of 
Price $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
sent, post-free, for the present, for $1.25. 


| 400 pages. 
lection of the best Anthems and Tunes. 
already ordered ! 


the Season ! Specimens 


SPARKLING RUBIES!! 
By A. Hull and H. Sanders. 


Beautiful Sabbath School Singing Book ! 
tunes or words ! 


No sleepy 
Wide-awake songs by wide-awaké 
Price 35 cents. 


THE, PILGRIMW’S HARP!! 
By Asa Hull. 


authors, 


210 pages. Remarkably good for Vestries, and for 
use in Prayer meetings, Small, very clear print. 
Large number of the most popular tunes. Price 
60 cents. a 

O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 


(|. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK'S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.” 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY Cow. 
THE PIG PEN. 

MR. GREELEY’'S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY'S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 

ENTRANCE T° THE PARK. 
A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF TIE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 
THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 
Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 
the usual variety of reading matter. 
For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


MORGAN, 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, 
leons, 














stores, -kitchens, sa 
28e. per foot; diniug 
halls, vestibules and 
in elegant parquet, 
from: 35e. to $1.00 per foot. 
fnlaid. and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet, 
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[Price 10 Cents. 








UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $4,000,000. 
| A National Savings Bank, 
| No. 185 BLEeckER STREET, New York. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Accounts strictly private and confi , 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 
A specialty made of issuing Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND. 
Bank Hovurs—Daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on 
Monday and Saturday ae from 5 to8 P.M. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZuitiE, Cashier. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street. 
New York, June 24, 1872. 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, on all 
sume on deposit Pa BS Orth rules éntitled thereto) 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday inJuly. 


Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
c. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 





PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanshi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTH St., New YORK., 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Yablcs, complete, = sed cach, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfoliae, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&e., &. 
Wo keep eyyrything in aur ne, ang sell at lowest 
prices, 











NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


es 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 
A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 


Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 
A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 


The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it 
“ Gingersnaps,”’ ctc. Price $1.50. 


‘ostip, 
Eitce* 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 
Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little Ease. lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50." 


EDNA BROWNING. 

Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mre, Mary 
J. Holmes, aathor of “Tempest and’ Sunshine,” 
4 Rivers,” ‘‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, 


Cameron Pride 

Marion Grey, Darkness and Daylight, 
English Orphans, Dora Deane, 
Cousin Maude, Hngh Worthington, 
Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 

BEVERLY. 


A novel of ate ig sheorbing tent, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” * Dela- 
plaine,”’ *‘ Stormcliff,” ‘ Hetspur,” ‘‘ Lulu,” 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $150. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other pe ular 
novels, ** Alone”—** Hidden Path’’—** Moss-Bide”— 
** Nemesis "—** Miriam "’—* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation”—* Ruby’s Husband” —“ Empty Heart” 
—*At Last”—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


rf 





POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 


——_—__ 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of **Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.0u, 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





(2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madivon, Square, New Fork, 
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Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurea.p, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros.” 

n. 6. Jarrnay, of E. S. comer & Oo. 
Ricnarp Ix Richard 


Vin, of Co. 
Pavip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Goeaman & , of J. 


an Srvarr, of J. & J, Stuart. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 

ing contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
} wd br nderting advertisements throughout the United 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE HARNESS 


AND 
SADDLERY 
To suit every Purpose. 


ons Sweat Blankets, Sheets, 
uzzles, Halters, oa les, 
. fine Gold and Silver 
ronts of the latest patterns. 
ry fine Road. 
The largest variety of Harness of all grades and 
oye of any use in York (no enecptions.) 
hitney’s Neatsfoot Harness Soap. 
WAREROOMS, 


114 Chambers St, N. Y. 


BARKER & CHASE’S 
CiTyY AUCTION MART, 
AND N. Y. TATTERSALL’S, 

5. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 30ru Sr., N. Y. 
Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 
REGULAR SALES OF 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
tio Wednesday and Saturday. 
ving Rin Ring for | Showing Horses on Sale, 


Stock of all kinds always 
Outside Sales Solicited 


Johnston & 














at —_- one — Ly A 
on hand, at Private Sale. 
and promptly attended to. 

Maj. C. W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 


Proprietors. 








s eyetem already disordered’ by disease, Wrotens co 
y ease. Violent ca- 
thartics that » wee ¢ h the bowels like a cata- 

tating the deli- 
aoe canal, are never 


COUNSEL 


Titan” be givee to persone suffering from d 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any 

the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


*S' ©. op 


WITH 


ract, prestrating 
cate membrane of. the 
needful. The best 


ia, 





the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 


functional action of the digestive 
an tes oe organs and the in- 


tes the whole phy- 





ue. Wiens hundred 
th Gettser’ Bye ~ 


identical wi - 
YOUR © 
int is i n, ay 
ity.” — _— veness, nervous debi- 
is not on) -yi—t 2 
y an un 
ral by ~—t and that ing tate p 


the blood. 


Ai + 





but Risoa 
nciple has a pow. 


an age 2.3 ay sick exercise their 
REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
and —_ 


medicine, 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe 


in its o tion has over the na: the * Eagle Hotel Stables.’ Terms $50 to in- Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
drugs which exnenst the boat nergiew ~ pep fears Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
tent. and literal Loam of the ps nr om, Sufolk isa handsome granite y, 153-4 8 o'clock. 

without affecting o 1 ay yf. Invallds, Take | he ~ o en by | Ly Suffolk, (formerly jaterviie,) 


COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select ne remedy 
which tones while it lates, 
regu and leaves no sting 


= Seld oy all Oruggiats, 


er 


years the water of 
been considered the fi rrec- 
tive in the word, om this preparation “s "chemically | bes 


or any affection of the kid- 
ervescent Seltzer Aperient 


secretions and 





NATIONAL L STEAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO — FROM LONDON DIRECT. 








rom Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
Ny WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
4,850 tons. ENGLAND....... 3,450 tons 
[_ 23 eee 3,310 “ 
.3,800 “* HELVBTIA...... 3,315 “* 
al 000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “ 
cE. 512 “* CANADA... 4,500 ** 
Tae QUEEN....3,517 “ GREECE.. . 4,500 “* 
‘es of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


id $65 Currency 
from Liverp'l, aoe ee ss “y 
senna te or Queenstown and Return. 
verpool, Queenstown or Londo: 
a from Liverpool, Gnesneiewn, 
lasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon . 
For freigh fp passage apply at the OFFick OF THE 


Company, €9 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Paseage Tickets issued for 


MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, oe also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans. 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 
Tesue Drafts and Exchange pageble in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Fg on 
Messre. Prescott and Co., London, 
rd on William Pacerets and Co., ‘Old Halt Linea 


Paescngers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 


For forther particularc ~ AS 
TAPSCOTT, BRO ROW RS & CO.. 
86 South Street, New Yc rk. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
LAKE GEORGE 


Fort William Henry Hotel. 


This magnificent New Hotel, with accommodations 
for Nine Hundred Persons, opened for Guests the 
First of June. 


e928" 


“ 














THE HOTEL 

has one hundred sets of rooms en suite for families ; 

ay and bells in every room; bathe, billiard room— 
fact, everything to make upa first-class summer 

resort. 

THE STABLES 

attached to the Hotel have accommodations for one 

hundred horses. Carriages of all kinds to be had by 

applying at the office. 


SAIL AND STEAM YACHTS, 


A FULL ORCHESTRA 
has been engaged for the season. 


TO PARTIES OR FAMILIES 


desirous of taking rooms for the season, satisfatory 
prices will be made. 

The ew my § 7 o'clock Express Train from New 
York reaches ke George at 54 P.M., without 
change of cars. —— room cars through. 

For rooms and plans of Hotel, apply to 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors, at 
“ THE ARLINGTON,” WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
American side. J. T. Fulton, Proprietor. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
from May Ist. The largest and most plea- 
santly situated hotel at Niagara, and nearer to the 
Falls than any other house. Rooms large and well 
ventilated. Spacious My and magnificent lawn 
and croquet ground attached. Accommodations for 
600 guests. rties p be furnished at all times with 
rooms low down, single or in suites,as may be de- 
sired. All the modern improvements in the building. 
Everything strictly first class and terms reasonable. 
Every attention guaran 0 
at all trains. Railroad, st 
affices in the hotel. 


HOWLAND HOUSE, 
SHARON SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


r week, or $2 50 per da 
reduced rates. 4 yR 





Oo 





TY 





’ S*eP 





Terms 


BS. HOWLAND. 





SURF HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 


is now open. Throu 
to hotel by SOUTH 
velt street, New York, at 8 A.M. and 3:30 P. 
only place where those afflicted with ha 
fever may obtain relief. The SEA BATHIN 
best in the United States. 

D. S. S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. — 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


or Tos 





clud 

cash, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 

the same to let, - rent copies if puscesed New 

7 octave PIANO! 
cash. A new in of P. 


RGAN. 
deantifal ery an 





y, New York, 


with fifty small boats for rowing, fishing, &c., at the | 1? 
docks. 


es porters ci 


$14 00 
Board for the season at 


mgh tickets and baggage checked 
IDE RAILROAD, wo praee 
‘ e 


e 
NG is the 


Horace Waters, 48] Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
aters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 


mod = im soceupents. for $205 
the most 
perfect tx tone an made, now on 





ou want an 
4? to make 8. 
our new 7-strand 


last forever ; 
risk. Address at River 


Works, 130 Maiaen Kane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. - 


pOREAT CHANCE FOR, 1 AGENTS. 


é sample fee, so there is no 
Hudson Wire 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sellings — week—From New York every 


Wednesday and 


Rates of Passage. 

From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By, Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Clase 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold. according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
F heemndig ty $15, Gold, additional. 


) ‘tickets from ‘Liverpool and Queenstown 
and al! Lat of beg’ at lowest rates. 
Thro given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, ‘er “and mo -J ports on the coutinent, 
“ dts Mesiie a Ca bin passa 1 the C 
For Freight and Cabin e, @ at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Gree: _— 

For Steerage passage, at ti Broadway, Trinity 


Buil 
‘ ‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


~ Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR NA? LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW eee 


Saturday. From Boston evety Sa- 
tui 













EXPRESS STEAMERS. EXTRA STEAMERS 


.Sat., July 20.| Britannia...Wed. July 17. 

Sat... July 27.! Sinrete. Wed., July24. 

‘ Sat., Aug. 3. oives Weal Julyat 

tne Sat., Aug.10./ Ca’ he .Wed., Aug. 4. 
California ...Sat., Aug.17-| Trinacria. ..Wed., Aug.14. 
Australia... .Sat., Aug.24.| Iowa ....... Wed., Aug.21. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Come or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ 7 Cabin, $60. 
First cabina, am, ends and $35, according to location. 
Cabin excurs good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, ; steerage, 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable | on a. 


ly at the Com 
HESDERSON BROT HERS. N No. 7 Bowling-green. — 





NEW YORK CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
L-POWERED ee 


RLD 
JBLIC, JS ANTEC, 
_ ae 


n—3,000 
Sailing from New York on SATU mene from Li- 
~eee on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
te ow! 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
t . 
Pa sengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled. — mining 
SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
PRS... state-rooms, smokin -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these ——— 
TES—Saloon, eet. Steerage, 
Those wishing to send friends from t © Olaco Coun. 


currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, Ini 
China, etc. 

ay oe tickets iy at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! u — 
For inspection of pian 
at the Company's offices, 19 em New York. 
ARKS, Agent. 


try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
= ty of a 


sand other information, apply 





For Liverpool & 
["MAN LINE OF MA 
M NEW 
ALTERNATE we SSDAYS 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


STEERAGE. 
. a in Currency. 


Cotees, at modera' 
r further 


ofan. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


. Queenstown. 
AILING 
emia SATURDAY AND 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Wane Canim........... $%5 | Srzzaacz............ $30 
Do to don..... 80 to London. .... 35 
Do to Paris....... 9| Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,.N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


Tickets sold to —4 ~~ mn Enginas, Ireland, and the 
fiemadion apply at the Company's 








XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 





tone’s Messenger, he 
heen ck Messenger, he by imp. Messenger; p AY 


by Bellfounder, great granddam Vd 





E. K. BRADBURY, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


T™ SUFFOLK will make the season of oy at 


New York. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tuavitser, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts, 





374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 





Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 





Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 
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thin bony hand she still continued her employment of 
arranging into fantastic shapes the crumbs on the table-cleth, 
- |nor did she seem inclined to speak until Pauline said : 

“To me this seems a sad and terrible calamity: if I, 
ee ae of this unfortunate gentleman, am grieved 





LOOKING BACK. 


I lean on the rectory gates again, 
As oft I've leant in the days of old, 
When the rector’s daughter, Miriam Mayne, 
Was aye a treasure to me untold ; 
And straight I muse on that olden time, 
In the fading light of the autumn day, 
As the dreamy tones of the curfew’s chime 
Float over the shadowy woods away. 


The cushat calls, as of old, from fields 
That fill with mist as the daylight fades, 
And the dim, mysterious twilight steals 
Over hill and dale with her dreamy shades ; 
And the pale, proud moon, with her wan lip curled, 
Who asks no aid of sail or of oar, 
Swims up the east from the under-world, 
As she swam in the autumn eves of yore. 


But there comes not now, as then there came, 
Up the gravelled pathway unto me, 

A maid it was, ob, so sweet to name! 
A form it was, oh, such bliss to see! 

And, standing here by the gates, I miss 
The silvery ring of her every tone, 

The smile and the look, the greeting kiss, 
And the soft white hand within mine own. 


Nor ever again, at the twilight hour, 

When stars steal out in the heavens above, 
And dew hangs light upon leaf and flower, 

Oh, never again shall I meet my love! 
For one May morn, as the eastern skies 

Were flushing faint with the dawn, she died ; 
And cold, cold now in her grave she lies, 

By yon gray church on the bare hill-side. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 
— ee 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER XI.—L’AMIE DE LA MAISON. 


The breakfasts in Great Walpole-street, looked upon as obliged to observe ! 
meals, were neither satisfactory nor satisfying. Of all social | the side of that pup 
gatherings a breakfast is perhaps the one most difficult to|Tooms, to be waite 
make agreeable to yourself and your guests. There are men 


-|at what I hear, surely you, madame, to whom he was doubt- 
less well known, must feel the shock acutely.” 

“Tam glad to say,” said Mrs. Calverley, coldly, “ that lam 
not called upon to exhibit any emotion in the present 
instance. So little does Mr. Calverley think fit to acquaint 
me with the details of his business, that I was not aware that 
it was in contemplation to establish an agency at Ceylon, nor 
did I ever hear of the name of the person who, doubtless by 
his own impru¢ence, seems te have lost his life.” 

“You never saw Mr.—Mv.—how is he called, Monsieur 
Gurwood ?” 

“Durham is the name given bere,” said Martin, referring 
to the newspaper. 

“ Ah, you never saw Mr. Durham, madame ?” 

“TI never saw him; I never even heard Mr. Calverley 
mention bi$ name.” 

“ Poor man, poor man,” murmured Madame Du Tertre, 
with downcast eyes ; “ lost so suddenly, as your Shakespeare 
says— sent to his account with all his imperfections on his 
head.’ It is terrible to think of, is it not, Monsieur Martin ?” 

“To be cut off with our sins yet inexpiated,” said Martin 
Gurwood, not meeting the searching glance riveted upon 
him, “is, as you say, Madame Du Tertre, a terrible thing. 
Let A trust this unfortunate man was not wholly unpre- 
pared.” 

“If he were a friend of Mr. Calverley’s,” hissed the lady at 
the end of the table, “ and he must have been to have been 
placed in a position of trust, it is, 1 should say, most impro- 
bable that he was fitted for the sudden change.” 

That morning Madame Du Tertre, although her breakfast 
had been of the scantiest, did not find it necessary to repair 
to Verrey’s; when the party broke up she retired to her 
room, took the precaution of locking the door, and havin 
something to think out, at once adopted her old resource o 
walking up and down. 

She said to herself: “The news has arrived, and just at 
the time that I expected it. He has been bold, and every- 
thing has turned out exactly as he could have wished. 
People will speak kindly of him and mourn over his fate, 
while he is far away and living happily, and laughing in his 
sleeve at the fools whose compassion heevokes. What would 
I give to be there with him on the same terms as those of the 
old days. I hate this dull British life, this gnustly house, 
these people, precise, exact, and terrible, I loathe the state of 
formality in which I live, the restraint and reticence I am 
What is it to me to ride in a carriage b 

t down-stairs, to sit in the huge dull 
upon by the silent solemn servants !” 
And her eyes blazed with fire as she sang in a soft low 


at other periods of the day, bright, sociable, and chatty, who | Voice : 


insist upon breakfastin 
their tea and toast, an 


by themselves, who glower over 
: growl audibly if thei: solitude is 
broken in upon; there are women capable of everything in 
the way of self-sacrifice and devotion except getting up to 
breakfast. A breakfast after the Scotch fashion, with enor- 


“ Les gueux, les gueux, 
Sont les gens heureux ; 
Ils s’ aiment entre eux. 
Vivent les gueux!” 


As she ceased singing sbe stopped suddenly in her walk, and 


mous quantities of Finnan-haddy, chops, steaks, eggs and | said, “ What a fool I am to think of such things, to dream of 
ham, jam and marmalade, tea and coffee, is a good thing; so| what might have been, when all my hope and desire is to 


is a French breakfast, with two delicate cutlets, or a succulent 


filet, a savory omelette, a pint bottle of Nuits, a chasse, and 


a cigarette. But the morning meals in Great Walpole-street 


were not after either of these fashions. 


re-entered, bearing a hissin 


destroy what is; to discover the scene of Tom Durham’s 
retreat, and to drive him from tbe enchanted land where he 
and she are now residing. And this can only bedone by 


1 After the servants | steady continuance in my present life, by passive endurance, by 
had risen from their knees, and shuffled out of the room in 4 ys ‘ ; 


Indian file at the conclusion of morning prayers, the butler 


never-flagging energy and perpetual observation. Tiens! 
Have I not done some good this morning even in listening to 


¢ g silver urn, behind which Mrs.|the betise talk of that silly woman and her sombre son? 
Calverley took up her position, and proceeded to brew a|‘ She had never seen Tom 


Durham,’ she said, ‘had never 


tepid amber-colored fluid, which she afterwards dispensed to | heard of him, he bas never been brought to the house ;’ this 


her guests. The footman had followed the butler, bearing, | then gives color fo all that I have suspected. It is, as I 


in his turn, adish containing four thin greasy strips of bacon 


ima- 
,|gined, through the influence of the old man Claxton that 


laid out side by side in meek resignation, with a portion of | Tom was nominated as agent of the house of Calverley. Mr. 

kidney keeping guard over them at either end. There was a| Calverley himself probably knows nothing, of him or he 

rack filled with dry toast, which looked and tasted like the | would most ——— have mentioned the name to his wife, 
i 


cover of an old Latin dictionary; there was a huge bread-| have asked him to 
a huge|sending him out to such a position. 


platter, with a scriptural text round its margin, an 


nner, after the English fashion, before 
But no, his very name 


bread-knife with a scriptural text on its blade; and on the| is unknown to her, and it is evident that he is the sole protege 
sideboard, far away in the distance, was the shadowy outline |of Monsieur Claxton—Claxton, from whom the pale-faced 
of what had once been a ham, and a mountain and a pro-| woman who is his wife, his mistress—what do I know or 
montory of flesh, with the connecting link between them | care—obtained the money with which Tom Durham thought 


almost cut away, representing what had once been a tongue. 


to buy my silence and his freedom. Not yet, my dear friend, 


On two or three occasions, shortly after Madame Du Tertre| not yet! The game between us promises to be long, and to 


had first joined the household, she mentioned to Mrs. Calver- 


play it properly with a chance of success will require all my 


ley that she was subject to headaches, which were only to be patience. But the cards are already beginning to get shuffled 


gotten rid of by taking a sharp half-hour’s walk in the air 


into their places, and the luck has already declared on my 


immediately after breakfast—the fact being that Pauline was | side.” 


simply starved, and that if she had been followed she would 


have been found in 


A few mornings afterwards Mrs. Calverley, on coming 


the small room of Monsieur| down to breakfast, held an open paper in her hand; laying 


Verrey’s cafe in Regent-street, engaged with a cutlet, a pint| it on the table and pointing at it with her bony finger, when 
¢ Beaune, and the Siecle newspaper. To John Calverley, | the servants had left the room, she said, “I have an intima- 
also, these gruesome repasts were most detestable, but he|tion here that Mr. Calverley will return this evening. He 


made up for his enforced starvation with a substantial and 


early luncheon in the City. 

On the morning afte 
Cornwall, the breakf 
pole- 
gone away to his ironworks 
guest: “on his own vaga 
with a defiant snort: and Mrs. Calverley, Madame Du Tertre 


and Martin Gurwood were gath i 
te oe peed ered round the festive board 


the leathery toast, while Mr. 
riser, and who, before taking 
Guelph Park, had soiaced him 
= had pushed aside his p] 
the Times such scraps of intelli 
prove interesting. On a sudden S ened ane 
face growing rather grave, as he said : 
“ Here is some news, mother, w 
distressing to Mr. Calverley, even i 
from the event which it records.” 
“Tcan guess what it is,” said Mrs. Calverley, 


the doubtful tea, and nibbling | in m 
Gurwood, who was an early 
his morning constitutional in| vent the repetition of that wail over the decadence of the 
self with a bowl of bread-and-| ancient firm which he had heard a thousand times, “ perhaps 
ate, and was reading out from | Mr. Calverley’s return has on this occasion been hastened by 

ght might|the news of the loss of his agent, which I read out to you 
stopped, the aspect of his|the other day ? 


hich I am sure will prove 
f his interests do not suffer 


has not thought fit to write to me, but a telegram has been 
received from him at the office; and the head clerk, who, I 


r Humphrey Statham’s departure for|am thankful to say, still preserves some notion of what is 


ast-party was assembled in Great Wal-| due to me, has forwarded the information.” 
street. But the host was not among them. He had 


“Ts not this return somewhat unexpected ?” asked Pauline, 


s in the North, as he told his | locking inquisitively at her hostess. 
ties,” as his wife had phrased it, 


“Mr. Calverley’s return is never either unexpected or 
,| expected by me,” said the lady ; “ he is immersed in business, 
.| which I trust may prove as profitable as he expects, though 
father’s time 
“ Perhaps,” interrupted Martin Gurwood, cutting in to pre- 





There is more about it in the paper this 
morning.” 

“More! What more ?” cried Pauline, eagerly. 

“ Nothing satisfactory, 1 am sorry to say. The body has 
not been found, nor is there any credible account of how the 


acid voice. “I have an intuitive idea of whet = her thin} accident happened ; the further news is contained in a letter 


as occurred. 


I always predicted it, and I took care to ] ; 
know my opinion—the Swartmoor eouuie be fallen? 
“ No, not so bad as that,” said Mr. Gurwood, 


you what is said, and you will be able to 


have failed ?” 


is it any question of the Swartmoor Teawerhe. Tent on - nth 


from one of the passengers. It seems that this unfortunate 
gentleman, Mr. Durham, had even, during the short time 
which he was on board the ship, succeeded in making him- 
popular with the passengers. He had talked to 
some of them of the importance of the position which he 


fudee fa ) i : = > 
how far Mr. Calverley may be interest oa” rn of Pr on was going out to fill, of his devotion to business, and to his 


measured tone habitual to him from constant pul 

Martin Gurwood read out the paragraph which h 

ted a Statham on the previous evenin 
When t 

Tertre, who h 


in Gurwood finished reading, —— i i i i 
ad listened attentively, wheel nai he and when in the morning he did not put in an appearance, 


employer; and it is agreed on all sides that the well-known 


pit practice,|firm of which he was the agent will find it difficult to re- 
80 star-| place him, so zealous and so interested in their behalf did he 


show himself. He was one of the last who retired to rest, 


chair ‘and looked hard at Mrs Calverley. That lady's nothing was thought of it, as it was imagined—not that he 


Placidity was, however, perfectly undisturbed. With her 


had succumbed to sea-sickness, as he had described himself 
as an old sailor, who had made many voyages—but that he 








was fatigued by the exertions of the previous day. Late in 
the evening, as nothing had been heard of him, the captain 
resolved to send the steward to his cabin, and the man 
returned with the report that the door was unlocked, the 
berth unoccupied, and Mr. Durham not to be found. An in- 
quiry was at once set on foot, and a search made throughout 
the ship, but without any result. The only idea that could 
be arrived at was, that finding the heat oppressive, or being 
unable to sleep, he made his way to the deck, and, in the 
darkness of the night, had missed his footing and fallen 
overboard. Against this supposition was the fact that Mr. 
Durham was not in the least the worse for liquor when last 
seen, and that neither the officers nor the men on duty 
throughout the night had heard any splash in the water, or 
any cry for help. The one thing certain was that the man 
was gone, and all that could be done was to tranship his 
baggage at Gibraltar, for return to England, and to make 
public the circumstances for the information of his friends.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Martin Gurwood, as he finished 
reading, “that unless the drowning of this poor man had 
actually been witnessed, nothing could be much clearer. He 
is seen to retire to rest in the night, he is never heard of 
again, there is no reason why he should attempt self-de- 
struction; on the contrary, he is represented as glorying in 
the position to which he had been appointed, and full of life, 
health, and spirits.” 

“There is one point,” said Mrs. Calverley, “to which I 
think exception may be taken, and that is, that he was sober. 
These sort of persons have, I am given to understand, a great 
tendency to drink and vice of every description, and the fact 
that he was probably a boon companion of Mr. Calverley’s, 
and on that account appointed to this agency, makes me 
think it more than likely that he had a private store of 
liquor, and was drowned when in a state of intoxication.” 

“There is nothing in the evidence which has been made 
public,” said Martin Gurwood, in a bard caustic tone, “ to 
warrant any supposition of that kind. In any case, it is not 
for us to judge the dead and ™ 

“ Perhaps,” said Pauline, interposing, to avert the storm 
which she saw gathering in Mrs. Calverley’s knitted brows, 
“perhaps, when Mr. Calverley returns to-night, he will be 
able to give us some information on the subject. A man so 
trusted, and appointed to such a position, must naturally be 
well known to his employer.” 

The lamps were lit in the drawing-room, and the solemn 
servants were handing round the tea, when a cab rattled up 
to the door, and immediately afterwards John Calverley, 
enveloped in his travelling-coat and many wrappers, burst 
into the apartment. He made his way to his wife, who was 
seated at the Berlin wool frame, on which the Jael and 
Sisera had been supplanted by a new and equally interesting 
subject, and bending down, offered her a salute, which she 
received on the tip of her ear; he shook hands heartily with 
Martin Gurwood, politely with Pauline, and then discarding 
his outer garments, planted himself in the middle of the 
room, smiling pleasantly, and inquired, “ Well, what’s the 
news?” 

“There is no news here,” said Mrs. Calverley, looking 
across the top of the Berlin wool frame with stony glance ; 
“ those who have been careering about the country are most 
likely to gather light and frivolous gossip. Do you desire 
any refreshment, Mr. Calverley ?” 

“ No, thank you, my dear!’ said John. “TI had dinner at 
six o'clock, at Peterborough—swallowed it standing—cold 
meat, roll, glass of ale. You know the sort of thing, Martin 
—hurried, but not bad, you know—not bad !” 

“ But after such a slight refreshment, Monsieur Calverley,” 
said Pauline, rising and going towards him, “ you would 
surely like some tea ?” : 

“No, thank you, Madame Du Tertre, no tea for me. I 
will have a little—a little something hot later on, perhaps— 
and you, too, Martin, eh ?—no, I forgot, you are no good at 
that sort of thing. And so,” he added, turning to his wife, 
“ you have, you say, no news ?” 

“ Mrs. Calverley does herself injustice in saying any such 
thing,” said Pauline, interposing; “ the interests of the hus- 
band are the interests of the wife, and, when it is permitted, 
of the wife’s friends; and we have all been distressed beyond 
measure to hear of the sad fate which has befallen your 
trusted agent.” 

“Eb!” said John Calverley, looking at her blankly,“ my 
trusted agent? I don't understand you.” 

“These celebrated Swartmoor lronworks are not beyond 
the reach of the post-oflice, I presume ?” said Mrs. Calverley, 
with a vicious chuckle. 

“Certainly not,” said John. 

“And telegrams occasionally find their way there, I 

” 


upnose ? 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ How is it, then, Mr. Calverley, that you have not heard 
what has been in all the newspapers, that some man named 
Durham, calling himself your agent, has been drowned on 
his way to India, where he was going in your employ ?” 

“Drowned!” said John Calverley, turning very pale, 
“Tom Durham drowned! Is it possible ?” 

“Not merely possible, but strictly true,” said his wife. 
“And what I want to know is, how is it that you, buried 
down at your Swartmoors, or whatever you call them, have 
not heard of it before ?” 

“Tt is precisely because I was buried down there that the 
news failed to reach me. When I am at the ironworks I 
have so short a time at my disposal that I never look at the 
newspapers, and the people at Mincing-lane have strict 
instructions never to communicate with me by letter or tele- 
gram except in the most pressing cases ; and Mr. Jefireys, I 
imagine, with that shrewdness which distinguishes him, saw 
that the reception of such news as this would only distress 
me, while I could be of no possible assistance, and so wisely 
kept it back until my return.” ¢ 

“TI am sure I don’t see why you should be so distressed 
because one of your clerks got drunk and fell overboard,” 
said Mrs. Calverley. “I know that in my father’s 
time 

“This Mr. Durbam must have been an especially gifted 
man, I suppose, or you would scarcely have appointed him to 
such an important berth? Was it n-t so?” asked Pauline. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Calverley, hesitating. “Tom Durham was 
a smart fellow enough.” 

“What I told you,” said Mrs. Calverley, looking round. 
“ A smart. fellow, indeed ! but not company for his employer's 
wife, whatever he may have been for id 

“He was a man whom I knew but little of, Jane,” said 
John Calverley, with a certain amount of sternness in his 
voice ; “ but he was introduced to me by a person of whom I 
have the highest opinion, and whom I wished to serve. On 
this recommendation I took Mr. Durham, and the little I saw 
of him was certainly. in favor of his zeal and brightness. 
Now, if you please, we will change the conversation.” 
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That night, again, Madame Du Tertre might have been | to battle with those wretched servants, and she is, as you| to live at Randall Hall, no longer as a casual guest for a few 


seen pacing her room. “The more I see of these people,” 
she said to herself, “the more I learn of the events with 


which my life is bound up, so much the more am I convinced | 


that my first theory was the right one. This Monsieur 
Calverley, the master of this house—what was his reason for 
being annoyed, contrarie, as he evidently was, at being ques- 


tioned about Durham’? Simply because he himself knew | fancy, likely to remain—an inmate of your house; I have 


nothing about him, and could not truthfully reply to the 
pestering inquiries of that anatomie vivante, his wife, as to 
who he was, and why he had not been presented to her, the 
reigning queen of the great firm! Was I not right there in 
my anticipations ? 
a person of whom I have the highest opinion and whom [ 
wished to serve ; that person, without doubt, was Claxton-— 
Claxton, the old man, who, ip his turn, was the slave of the 

ale-faced woman, whom Tom Durbam hed befooled! A 
on chat, bon rat! They are well suited, these others, and 
Messrs. Calverley and Claxton are the dupes, though, per- 
haps”—and she stopped pondering, with knitted brow-—“ Mr, 
Calverley knows all, or rather half, and is helping his friend 
and partner in the matter! I will take advantage of the 
first opportunity to press this subject further home with 
Monsienr Calverley, who is a sufficiently simple bonhomme, 
and perhaps I may learn something that may be useful to me 
from him.” 

The opportunity which Pauline sought occurred sooner 
than she expected. On the very next evening, Martin Gur- 
wood being away from home, attending some public meeting 
on a religious question, and Mrs. Calverley being detained in 
her room finishing some letters which she was anxious to 
despatch, Pauline found herself in the drawing-room before 
dinner, with her host as her sole companion. 

When she entered she saw that Mr. Calverley had the 
newspaper in his hand, but his eyes were half closed and his 
head was ey desperately. “ You are fatigued, monsieur, 
by tbe toils of the day,” she said. “I fear I interrupted 

ou?” 
me No,” said John Calverley, jumping up, “not -at all, 
Madame Du Tertre; I was having just forty winks, as we say 
in English, but I am quite refreshed and all right now, and 
am very glad to see you.” 

“Tt must be hard work for you, having all the responsi- 
bility of that great establishment in the City on your 
shoulders.” 

“Well, you see, Madame Du Tertre,” said John, with a 
leasant smile,“ the fact is I am not so young as I used to 
pe, and though I work no more, indeed considerably less, I 

find ntyself more tired at the end of the day.” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said Pauline, “ that is the great diflerence 
between the French and English commerce us it appears to 
me. In France our negociants have not merely trusted 
clerks such as you have here, but they have partners who 
enjoy their utmost confidence, who are as themselves, in fact, 
in all matters of their business.” 

“ Yes, madame, but that is not confined to France; we have 
exactly the same thing in England, My house is Calverley 
and Co.; Co. stands for ‘company,’ vous suvvy,” said John 
with a great dash at airing his French. 

“ Ah, you have partners?” asked Pauline. 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” said John, evasively, looking over 
her head and rattling the keys in his trousers-pockets. 

I think I heard of one Monsieur Claxton.” 

“Eh,” said John, looking at her diseoncertedly, “ Claxton, 
eh? Oh, yes of course.” 

“ Aud yet it is strange, that intimate, li¢é, bound up as this 
Moasieur Claxton must be with you in your affairs, you have 
never brought him to this house—Madame Calverley has 
never seen him. I should like to see this Monsieur Claxton, 
do you know ? I should 

But John Calverley stepped hurriedly forward and laid his 
hand upon her arm. “ Stay, for God’s sake,” he said, with an 
expression of terror in every feature ; “I hear Mrs. Calver- 
ley’s step on the stairs. Do not mention Mr. Claxton’s name 
In this house; I will tell you why some other time—only— 
don’t mention it!” 

“TI understand,” said Pauline, quietly; and when Mrs. 
Calverley entered the room she found her guest deeply 
abecsted to the photographic album. 

That night the party broke up early. Mr. Calverley, 
though he used every means in his power to disguise the 
agitation into which his conversation with Pauline had 
thrown him, was absent and embarrassed, while Pauline 
herself was so occupied in thought over what had occurred, 
and so desirous to be alone in order that she might have 
the ey for full reflection, that she did not as usual 
encourage her hostess in the small and spiteful talk in which 
that lady delighted, and none were sorry when the clock, 
striking ten, gave them an excuse for adjournment. 

“Aljons done,” said Pauline, when she had once more 
regained her own chamber, “T have made a great success 
to-night, by mere chance work too, arising from my keep- 
ing my eyes and ears always open. See now! It is evident, 
from some cause or other—why | cannot at present com- 
prehend—that this man, Monsieur Calverley, is frightened to 
death Jest his wife should see his partner! What does it 
matter to me—the why or the wheretore ? the mere fact of 
its being so is sufficient to give me power over him. He is 
no fool; he sees the influence which L have already acquired 
over Mrs. Calverley, and he knows that were I just to drop a 
hint to that querulous being, that jealous wretch, she would 
insist on being made known to Claxton, and having all the 
business transactions between them explained to her. 
Threaten Monsieur Calverley with that, and I ean obtain 
from him what I will, can be put on Tom Durham’s track, 
and then left to myself to work out my revenge in my own 
way! Ah, Monsieur and Madame Mogg, of Poland:street 
how can I ever be sufficiently grateful for the chance which 
sent me to lodge in your mansarde, and first gave me the idea 
of making the acquaintance of the head of the great firm of 
Calverley and Company !” 

The next morning, when, after breakfast, and before start 
ing for the City, Mr. Calverley went into the dull square 
apartment behind the dining-room, dimly lighted by a window 
overlooking the leads, which he called his study, where some 
score of unreadable books lay half reclining against each 
other on shelves, but the most used objects in which were a 
hat and clothes-brush, some walking-canes and umbrellas, he 
was surprised to find himself closely followed by Madame 
Du Tertre; ‘more surprised when that lady closed the door 
quietly, and turning to him said, with meaning: 

“ Now, monsieur, five words with you.” 

“Certainly, madame,” said John, very much taken aback ; 
“but is not this rather an odd plave—would not Mrs. Cal- 
verley think——” 

“ Ah, bah,” said Pauline, with a shrug and a gesture very 
much more reminiscent of the dame de comptoir than of the 





dame de compagnie, “Mis. Calverley. has gone down-stairs 


He was introduced to me,’ he said, ‘ by | 


know, safe to be there for half an hour. What I have to say | 
will not take ten minutes—shall I speak ?” | 

John bowed in silence, looking at the same time anxiously | 
lat the study-door. | 
| “You do net know much of me, Monsieur Calverley, but | 
{you will before I have done. Iam at present—and am, | 


, established myself in Mrs, Calverley’s good graces, and have, 
as you must know very well, a certain amount of influence 
with her; but it was you to whom I made my original ap- 

| peal; it is you whom it wish to retain as my friend.” 

John Calverley, with flushing cheeks, and constantly re- 
{curring glance towards the door, said, “that he was very 
| proud, and that if he only knew what Madame Du Tertre 
| desired——” 
| “You shall know at once, Monsieur Calverley: I want 
you to accept me as you friend, and to prove that you do so 
| by giving me your confidence.” 

Joan Calverley started, 

“Yes, your confidence,’ continued Pauline. “I have 
talent Fe energy, and, when Iam trusted, could prove my- 
iself a friend worth having; but I am too proud to accept | 
| half-contidences, and where no trust is reposed in me Iam | 
japt to ally myself with the opposite faction. Why not trust 
in me, Monsieur Calverley—why not tell me all ?” 

| “ All—what all, madame ?” 

“ About your partner, Monsieur Claxton, and the reason 

why you do not bring him-——” 

“Hush! pray be silent, [ implore you!” said John Calver- 
ley, stepping towards her and taking both her hands in his. 
“] cannot imagine,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “ what 
interest my business affairs can have for you; but since you 
seem to wish it, you shall know them a!l; ‘only not here and 
not now.” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, with provoking calmness, “in the 
City, perhaps ?” 

“Yes; at my office in Mincing-lane.” 

“ And when ?” 

“ To-morrow week, at four o'clock ; co 
and I will tell you all you wish to know. 

“Right,” said Pauline, slipping out of the room in an in- 
stant. And before John Calverley let himself out at the 
street door, he heard the drawing-room piano ringing out 
the grand march in the Prophete under her skilful hands. 





” 


me down there then 
,’ 


Three days afterwards a man came up from the office with 
a letter for Mrs. Calverley. it was from her husband, stating 
he had a telegram calling him down to Swartmoor at once, 
and requesting that his portmanteau might ybe packedfand 
given to the messenger. ‘This worthy was seen and interro- 
gated by the mistress of the house. “ He knew nothing about 
the telegram,” he said, “but when his master gave him the 
letter he looked bothered and dazed-like.” 

Mrs. Calverley shook her head, and opined that her pio- 
phecies anent the downfall of the Swartmoor Ironworks were 
about to be realized. But Pauline did not seem to be much 
put out at the news. ‘*It is important, doubtless,” she said 
to herself,“ and he must go; but he will return in time to 
keep his appointment with me.” 

The day arrived and the hour, and Pauline was punctual 
to her appointment, but Mr. Calverley had not arrived, though 
one of the clerks said he had left word that it was probable 
he might return on that day. That was enough for Pauline ; 
she would await his arrival. 

An hour passed. 

Then there was a great tearing up and down stairs and 
hurrying to and fro, and, presently, when a white-faced clerk 
came in to get his hat, he stared to see her there. He had 
forgotten her, though it was he who had ushered her into the 
waiting-room. 

“ There was no use in her remaining there any longer,” he 
said; “ the head clerk, Mr. Jeffreys, had been sent for to 


positive, everybody felt that something dreadful had oc- 
curred.” 
To be continued, 
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ROMANCE OF A RING. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 


THE 


CHAPTER L-—GOLD. 


[The leading incidents of this story are true, but the writer 
is not at liberty to mention how she became acquainted with 
them. | 


To begin this romance of mine I must retrace three 
weary decades of my autobiography, and call back to my 
memory the time of my early girlhood. LT was sixteen years 
old when I lost my father and was left alone in the world, 
for I was an only child, and my mother had died before | 
completed my fourteenth year. But IT was by no means a 
poor orphan. My father, during his las: illness, having no 
relative to whose care he chose to entrust me, confided me to 
the guardianship of his particular friend, an old white-headed 
barenet, who had been Pythias to his Damon at Oxford, and 
whom | had always held in especial reverence and affection. 
Sir Lorrimer Randall was the kindliest, delightfullest specimen 
of that rara avis in terris, a good old English gentleman, that 
the sun bas ever seer. His consort, too, a kissable, rosy-faced 
matron of some fifty seasons’ standing, with white dimply 
hands of very diminutive size, and a quick mouse-like de- 
portment, was the very ideal of a pretty old lady. I loved 
these dear ancient people with all my heart, and their two 
children, Vane and Alice, were always my especial admira- 
tion. Very shortly after my settlement at Randall Hall, 
Aliee and 1 became bosom allies, and vowed eternal tidelity 
and aflection to one another, that neither lapse of years nor 
change of circumstance should be able to break. I have 
said that I was sixteen when I became an inmate of Sir Lor- 
rimer’s house. Alice was two years younger, but her bro- 
ther, Vane, had attained the dignity of majority. He was of 
a very peculiar temperament, and his physique was appro- 

wiately singular. During my forty-six years of experience, 
| have never come across a duplicate of Vane Randall, nor 
have I ever encountered again so strange an expression of 
face and manner as his. He had an extraordinary reserve of 
character, remarkable in so young a man, and though I be- 
lieve that his emotions were really stronger and more easily 
disturbed than most people's, and his sense of honor was 
particularly keen, yet he was very rarely betrayed into any 
outward demonstration of feeling, and had an exceptional 
fondness for solitude. In person he was tall beyond the ordi- 
nary standard, olive-complexioned, and brown-hained, and 
his eyes, the most remarkable and attractive it has ever been 


| dian. 


| tory. 


Great Walpole-strect, and, though nobody knew anything of 





weeks’ visit, but to take my place there as a regular member 
of the family circle, I was rather afraid of Vane. His reti- 
cence and grave demeanor discomfited me, his unyouthful 
patience and quictude annoyed me, and gave me a continual 
sense of being at a disadvantage when in his presence ; while 
yet his evident power of mind, and his easy flow of language 
when he spoke upon any subject of depth or learning, moved 
my admiration and compelled my hommages. Alice positively 
adored her brother, and believed in him implicitly. _ I think 
it was principally Alice’s example upon this point, and the 
representations she so often made me of Vane’s unerring 
sagacity and surpassing goodness, that first induced me to 
seek his friendship also; for I thought that one whom Alice 
held so infallible and loved so dearly must needs be somewhat 
beyond the common standard of mortals, and as eminently 
worthyjmy adoration as of hers. My first advances towards 
the coveted alliance were made one summer's evening by the 
borders of an ornamental water upon the estate of my guar- 
Lhad been gathering wild-flowers in the neighboring 
copses and meadows, td adorn withal the chamber of my dear 
Alice, who lay at home indisposed with headache, and with 
whom these children of the hedge-rows were always greater 
favorites than the choicest exotics of hothouse or conserva- 
Forcing my way thrcugh the brambles and underwood 
of the cover, parting the tangled branches with my hands,. 
and threading a path in and out of the intricate labyrinth of 
hazel and birch, I came suddenly upon a little quiet piece of 
open, a sloping mound, green and soft with the verdure of 
delicate mosses and ferns, and espied Vane reclining, in an 
attitude suggestive of meditation, upon the bank of the lake 
that bounded the charming spot. Vane leaned against a 
mound of tasselled grasses, with his bands clasped beneath 
his head, and an open book upon his knees, his deep, won- 
derful eyes fastened upon the tiny rippling waves that broke 
drowsily on the shore at his feet, and the whole expression 
of his face like that of a man lost in reverie. For a moment 
the excessive brightness of the spot, all bathed in the splendor 
of the summer sunset, dazzled and bewildered me after the 
subdued shadows of the wood. I paused, pushing aside the 
bracken, and shading my eyes with my hand, when the rustle 
of the branches caught his attention, and he turned his head 
and spoke to me. 

“Why, Kate! So you've been wandering, have you? And 
you look tired, too. Come and rest yourself—this is an Eden 
worthy of your observation, I assure you ; the loveliest bit of 
landscape for forty miles round!’ 1 came forward, a little 
shyly, and sat down by his side in the full glow of the rosy 
light, but my heart fluttered uncomfortably, and [ was still 
afraid to look him in the face. So, to avoid that necessity, 
and to divert his attention from myself, 1 took from his 
knees tle book he had been reading, and found it to be Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queene.” 

“Can you read this easily?” said I. “IT never can under- 
stand it, the old English is so diffcult to make out.” 

“Would you like to understand it, Kate ?” he asked me, 
smiling a little. The question. confused me—why, I don’t 
know ; I suppose I had not quite expected such a reply, or 
else the tone of his voice was embarrassing. 

“Of course I should, Vane,” I stammered, conscious of a 
blush. He took the book from my hands, and sitting closer 
beside me, translated a part of the poem with so much fluency 
and grace, that I forgot my timidity of his presence, and lost 
my self-consciousness in newly-awakened admiration of the 
metrical treasures he unfolded to me. I was charmed—en- 
raptured ; and Vane, looking in my face as he closed the 
volume, no doubt perceived the emotion I had not sought to 
conceal, and said gravely : 

“ T always sit here, Kate, every evening, with some one of 
my books. If you will come with me now and then, I think 
you would like to hear others of my favorite poets. Let me 
see—do you know German well ?” 

I confessed with burning cheeks that I was totally ignorant 


it. 
“ Well, then,” said he, kindly, “I will teach it you. Isita 
compact, Kate? Shall we read Schiller and Doctor Faustus 
together ?” 

Of course it was a compact, and so also from that day was 
the friendship between my ‘utor and me. And Alice, when 
she recovered from her indisposition, and found that I went 
every evening with her brother to learn German upon the 
banks of the mere, was very merry at my expense, and play- 
fully assured me that she was rapidly becoming a prey to in- 
supportable jealousy. Ah, I look back now upon that fond 
tranquil time of my life with bitterness in my soul, that bit- 
terness of regret which is sorrow’s crown of sorrow—the 
remembrance of happier things. How- swiftly the years 
went by! How devotedly I grew to Jove Vane Randall! 
How proud | wag to believe—alas, poor mistaken child that I 
was—that I, and only I, possessed his unbounded confidence ; 
that to me alone he was content to show his hopes, his aspira- 
tions, his hidden labors; that in my presence only he laid 
aside his reserve, and spoke out of the very fulness and depth 
of his thoughts, hiding nothing from me, making me proprie- 
tor of every desire, and idea, and passion that occupied his 
mind! But there came at last a time when this pleasant de- 
lusion was to be done away, and 1 was to learn, oh, by what 
a bitter experience !—how far I had Men from sharing the 
real secret of Vane’s heart and life. Five years of happiness 
that was almost uninterrupted, of peace that was almost un- 
troubled, passed away from me at Randall Hall ; and I awoke 
one sunshiny morning in the early spring to the consciovs- 
ness that I that day attained the dignity of twenty-one, and 
that the auspicious event was to be duly signalized by a gayer 
and grander ball than had been celebrated in the old country 
house for half a century. There were to be a great many 
people present that evening, to honor me with their congra- 
tulations, whom I had never seen, some whose names I had 
scarcely heard twice in my life, others who were not known 
to me at all; but of one expected guest I had heard Alice 
often speak with awe, not unmingled with some touch of 
dislike, evinced by the disapprobation she openly expressed 
when her father made known his desire that Mr. Moreton’s 
;name should be included in the list of the invited for my 
| birthday night. ; : 

“Mr. Moreton, papa?” she had said, with a little move of 
surprise,“ what is he to do at a ball? Clergymen* don't 
dance. He'll only stand in the doorways, and help to block 
up the entrances !” 

But Sir Lorrimer had insisted upon the despatch of the 
invitation in question, and Mr. Moreton, to Alice’s profound 
| astonishment, wrote an acceptation in reply. [was flushed 
| with excitement aud expectancy when I entered the bril- 
liantly-lighted drawing-rooms that night. And the know- 
ledge of my own beauty, though it was none of the rarest, 
was unutterably delightful to me. I floated through the 
nightin a sort of dreamy _esctatic gladness ; I danced, as it 








my fortune to sce in or ont of a picture. When I first went 


seemed to me, upon clouds of Ightness, my heart beat joy- 
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ously with a sense of something akin to triumph. Vane | soul, like the death-cry of that terrible Hope dying in its 
pever danced much, but he waltzed twice that evening with j birth. Ought I not to be ashamed of myself—ashamed of my 
me, und I said to myself that if it had not been with me he | weakpess—ushamed of such unmaidenly, unsolicited, unre- 
would not have danced at all. There was infinite gratifica- | quited love? I had been taught that “ Women should be 
tion in the thought, and the color burned brightly in my | wooed, and not unsought be: won;” and, I believed it to be 
cheeks as I rested my hand on his shoulder, and plunged | decenter and better for a girl to marry where she could feel 
for the second time under his piloting into the sweet deli- | little affection, than so to forget herself as to love where she 
rium of my favorite deux temps. I saw Mr. Moreton several | could not marry. And soTI accepted the escape that Provi- 
times during the evening, and I learned from Alice that her| dence seemed to be offering me; I crushed the natural mo- 
father had made arrangements for him to sleep at the Hall, | rality born within me under the iron of the artificial morality 
as he was going in a tew days to his rectory near London, |I had learned in the world; I sacrificed the first-fruits of my 
and Sir Lorrimer and he were old friends, and had not met | heart to the idol of a false idea ;—other women have done the 
for some years. same thing since, often over again. I gave the promise that 
“But, Ally,” I remonstrated, “is he going to stay in this | Charles Moreton had asked of me, and I thought that in do- 
house till he starts for London? Won't he be rather a nuis-|ing it I did well, since I could never be the wife of Vane 
ance?” Alice pouted and snook her pretty head in self-ex-.) Randall. Never! 
culpation. .“J know nothing about it,” she said: “don't ask} But from the hour I pledge‘l myself and my honcr thus, 
me! Ob, whata tiresome thing though, Katie?” Then she | there seemed to come a change over the still quiet eventide, 


gave her hand to the gentleman who came to claim her for | and all the shrubbery about us was astir with an awakened 


the next dance, and they went whirling away together down | sobbing wind. Bough on bough swirled and sighed around, 
the long bright room. 


and here and there some light crispy leaf, withered by the 
But the Reverend Charles Moreton did stay at Lorrimer | touch of autumn, fell) quivering from the rustling canopy 
Hall for more than a week; and though I could not make | Overhead, and lay motionless and deathlike upon the gravel 
up my mind to like him—it seemed somehow disloyal to | at my feet. I passed out into another world, out into another 
Alice to admire any one she depreciated—I could not but ad- | life, with the man to whom I had promised all my future, the 
mit to my own conscience that his manner was gentle and | man who was my chosen husband, henceforth to be my sole 
pleasant; and though 1 daresay Alice would have indig- guide and closet companion till the end. 
nantly repudiated the notion that he had any pretensions to | Hardly had we quitted the shadow of the grove, when I 
beauty of person, he was at least agreeable to look at, and | perceived Alice hastening towards us. I could not meet her 
the tones of his voice were incontrovertibly soft and melodi- | smiling happy face at that moment, and I felt that her merry 
ous. He was a much older man than Vane, probably by | laughter and light talk would break my heart. So T made a 
some fourteen or sixteen years, but I thought he assumed | hasty excuse for deserting Mr. Moreton, and, promising a 
too much of the patron towards my cher ami, and I was pro- | speedy return, L turned away from him and sped back into 
portionately indignant, and should no doubt have taken some | the shrubbery. But the next minute [ heard Alice calling 
method of openly expressing my ire on the subject, if Vane | Me, and fearing that I should be followed and captured either 
himself had only betrayed the least resentment towards the | by her or by Charles Moreton himself, Lran breathlessly down 
man, whom with so.we strange unaccountable feeling of pre- | a narrow cross-path leading to the banks of the mere, whither 
sentiment, I could not help regarding in the light of an in-|1 did not think it likely any one would be at the trouble to 
truder and supplanter. {pursue me. But the intricate maze of small winding byways 
We saw a great deal of Mr. Moreton after the ball. He | 8nd my own discomtiture of mind beWwrayed my steps, and I 
held two livings, one near London, and one in the midland | plunged by mistake into the coppice below the lake where I 
counties, which had recently fallen into his possession ; and | had gathered the wild flowers for Alice on the day of my first 
on his journeys to and fro he frequently rested two or three | “¢e-a-tele with her brother. I remembered the spot—I remem- 
days at Randall Hall. bered the whole circumstances of that bygone evening, the 
e was with us once in the early autumn, just as the leaves | brightness of the sunlight, the feelings of my heart, the beauty 
began to change their summer brightness for more sober | Of the poem he made me understand then for the first time! 
shades, and I remember that the season was an unusually | Mechanically I sought and found the opening in the low 
hot and sultry one. This time he had stayed longer at the | brushwood and bracken that led to the mere. But when I 


Hall than on any previous visit—almost a fortnight, and on stepped out of the coppice on to the open rising ground, 
the evening before the day fixed for his departure, Alice jm fronted the full glory of the swooning westward sun, my 
and he and [ had spent a good half-haur beneath a big cedar- | heart leapt with a great leap into my throat, and the turf 
tree on the lawn, discussing church politics and parochial | seemed unsteady beneath me, for there—as though that lost 
management. But Vane, finding himself unbearably bored, | day of the Past were indeed restored—there, by that identical 
sviniered away with an excuse, and Alice herself was soon | knoll of tufted grasses, his book open upon his knees, and his 
after summoned by the housekeeper to lend the light Ef her | dear grave face turned towards the sunset, sat my darling, 
countenance to some domestic arrangement indoors. It came | My friend Vane Randall! And when he saw me he rose and 
to pass, therefore, that my guardian’s guest and I were left | made me welcome, as he always did, laying his book aside, 
alone, and I, possessing very few conversatienal powers, and | aud as I drew near I looked flown at it and saw that it was 
being aware of my deficiency on that head, was fain to pro- | indeed the “ Faerie Queene.” “ Katie, dear, you are trembling 
pose a tour through the garden alleys and the shrubbery, |—What is the matter ?—what has happened?” Then I laid 
Suddenly, when we were in the very midst of the shrubbery, | ™y arms about his neck, and buried my head upon them, 
Mr. Moreton stood still and faced me. and told him I was engaged to be married to Charles More- 
“ Miss Brandiscombe,” he said, with strange abruptness, | ton, that he loved me, and that T loved him, and that he was 
“ you know that I am not a young man ?” gone to tell my guardian about it now. And after I had told 
I was taken horribly aback by this embarrassing piece of | him I fell to crying like the child that I was, my face still 
intelligence, pointed as it was with an interrogatory em- | resting upon his shoulder, hiding and nestling there where I 
phasis; but I did my best in the emergency of the moment | had so often fled to seek sympathy and comfort before in far 
to unite the principle of abstract truth with my own sense of | lighter cares than this. Ah me! how much lighter and more 
personal politeness. evanescent! 
“ I don’t think you are very old,” I said, with an airy laugh. | But after a little while, when I found that my friend let 
But he corrected that levity on the instant. ;me sob on in silence, and said not a word to this great piece 
“ Nor a poor man ?” he added, in the same tone of inquiry, | Of news, I turned myself slowly in his embrace and looked 
I lifted my eyes to his in alarmed silence, and mutely gave jat him, wondering why he did not speak. God pity me! 
the affirmation he desired. “I have known Sir Lorrimer | even now I seem to sce it all again as I saw it then—the 
Vane Randall almost all my life,” said he, taking both my | W hite quivering lips, the eyes benumbed as in a dream, the 




















hands into his, “ and there are few things connected with my 
circumstances and career which are unfamiliar to him. T 
believe he has an esteem and attachment for me. Certainly 
I regard Aim with feelings of the sincerest friendship.” There 


| dene terrible face that looked no longer like the face of Vane, 
| but like an image of it carven in marble! My sobs died 
| suddenly, choked to. silence by the new horror that seized 
|mes and a fierce unwonted pain like the touch of fire caught 


he paused, and seemed to be again expecting some pertinent |My breath midway in my throat, and sapped up the tears 
observation, but nothing at all appropriate suggested itself to | that had been ready to fall from my eyes. ; 
me. So I colored high, and still preserved a sagacious| “Forgive me, Kate!” said he, at last. “T wish you to be 
silence. very happy, dear,—but—I_ had thought you loved me more 
“ Perhaps you guess already,” he continued, looking earn- | than him, and I hoped to have made you my wife this year. 
estly at me, “ my motives for reminding you of these things. | But it’s over now, Katie; and though I can’t help telling 
It is that you may not think I deal unfairly with you, or dis- | you, don’t letjany one else know about it ;—we’ve been playing 
honorably towards the gentleman who has so long been your | @ game of cross-questions together, dear, and Pve got my 
guardian and our mutual friend, by preferring the request L | crooked answer—that’s all.” d ae 
have resolved upon. Miss Brandiscombe—Kate—I am sure} Through the dreadful silence his words, sharp and distinct 
that I ask you todo nothing likely to displease Sir Lorrimer in | in their low measured utterance, fell upon my heart,—words 
entreating you to make me happy—to give me the title to | that I have heard through more than twenty-live years since 
protect and adore you—to be my wife.” that autumn evening, reviving like a constant haunting pre- 
He was acturlly in earnest! I dropped my eyes, and felt | sence, a ghostly regret for the life they blighted,—the life 
the crimson blood flaming hotly from my throat to my tem-| that might have been; a weary unsatisfied yearning over the 
ples. In a moment a hundred swift-winged thoughts, remin- | glory of youth and womanhoott that perished at that bitter 
iscences, and anticipations crowded into my mind, overwhelm- | going down of the sun, | 
ing and confusing the voice of my heart. Vanity, self-conceit,| | And as I looked up again U saw that the sun had gone 
the desire of gloritication—these were the bancful demons | down, and the gold of my life had gone with it. For me, 
busiest with the shaping of my future at that terrible instant, | henceforth, the gray had begun. 
I reflected that I was now past twenty-one, that, being very | “~ 
ee t — no longer to remain boxed up in this country | CHAPTER LL.—GRAY. 
8 y eX-o jan’. } . v1: 
ae Cc = my _ex-guardian’s, surrounded only by game-| That evening seemed to me to have no end. While I was 
seepers and serving men, and exhibited occasionally only : ose tor dinner. Alice came i - 1 ss : 
di casionally only at) dressing for dinner, Alice came into my room and sat down 
a country dinner or a hunt ball. I knew that this man who| by the toilette table. as it was her custom todo; but I felt 
now desired to marry me, after having pass ata ‘6 a llega derma: ecdigeyagsata? . fee ’ : 
he Gaal catsuit aving passed forty years in | that it would be impossible to support any sort of conversation 
Sevateseniiin indomitebl »y ae, woman, was looked upon as} with her then, and I could not conceal my swollen eyelids 
or ee} u »reyand yet he had confessed himself my | and the disorder of my mind. But Alice did not seem at all 
captive ! iat would be said of such a splendid e ee] pene ae ae “i » kindl d drawing 
Little Kate Brandis a plendid conquest? | surprised, She looked at me kindly, and drawing down my 
ittle Kate Brandiscombe leading the erudite, the } ; j siss he knew ; : 
cynical, the magnificent Charlee \ te, the savant, the | face to hers, told me, with a kiss, that she knew all about it, 
she afte’ pearance harles Moreton, in fetters! How | for Mr, Moreton had already told her and my guardian; that 
e afiair would astonish Sir Lorrimer! and please hi ; . » very happy, and that I stn’ ery 
doubt Mr. M met ease him, too,) she hoped I should be very happy, and that I mustn't ery. 
no doubt, as Mr. Moreton had said it would. Pert al.|« FatinW ole eitae with > af her discontented 1 
ready Sir Lorri “aN > ego . Perhaps, a But, Katie,” she added, with one of her discontented little 
ready Sir Lorrimer knew of his friend’s intenti 1 Alice | oj “ hotties: + cmt aaalt sane 
—what would she say? Vane on, And Alice | grimaces, “ do you know I’m nos quite sure that J shan’t ery. 
“There a cold shiver selncd me = I had no idea it was Charles Moreton you liked! Shall I toll 
ed me, my heart recoiled in my lyou what I thought and hoped !—and now you've spoilt it 
atmosphere had | al)!” 


bosom, and I felt as though the soft August 
nt, unable to speak | T could not speak, for at the moment that ssrange sensation 








geen oe an icy wind. I stood sile 
the words that would tear me asunder so irreparably from | which most people seem to experience at certain seasons 
hin, chat x ne so utterly _— of whose existence pervaded my ery and I felt with a curious certainty that t 
flail we stand on the paint of lg for fee the Hom | Caisutinrhct fam ang hd MH 

\ s eYOR the possi- | could not hinder her from, sayiag then. 

ne ot = —, that we comprehend how much the |...“ Well, then,” sal Alice afer little pase aF hesitation, “ I 
Charles Moreton's Beh par ieee ‘,. | thought it was Vane that you liked, aya 4 said to myself and 
(hat S008 tar Rates so aves vroke in upon the thoughts tO papa that you. two, would nywry in the end; and papa 
“ Dear Kate, is it to be » Yes" or. ‘No? Will vou} | bgliexed, the same, I, know , for when I first told him what | 
be your husbatia ” res’ or. ‘ No? ul you ley me | fancie(| aboyt, it he pinched my cheek and laughed, aud, he 
Vane! Vane! The d ” Lhe didn’t think tae a very remarkable prophet, for Ae wap,clever 
: @ dear familiar, ngu6 can through my j enough to see as much as 1 did in that particular direction ' 








And, of course, now that you are really engaged to somebody 
else, you won't mind my saying I am a little disappointed— 
will you? Because I always promised myself that you were 
going to be my sister in good earnest some day.” 

Again I could not answer her. J only had sown my own 
misery then, and I had to reap my harvest of bitterness in 
silence. To think that after all that very Hope had beer the 
hope of my guardian and of Alice, and of Vane himself, and 
that I—J had destroyed and ruined it in my fatal haste to be 
married! To think that happiness—such happiness would 
have come so easily to me if I had — waited for it perhaps 
a few days longer, and that everybody was ready to rejoice 
at my gladness! To think that the sweet fruit had been so 
near my lips, and that I,in my blindness and folly, had 
voluntarily thrust it away! And then to hear Alice’s quali- 
tied felicitations on my terrible blunder, and to be told that 
she was disappointed in my choice! D.sappointed! Sx! 

How I wept that night! How I sobbed and moaned and 
sighed out the dull creeping hours from midnight until dawn ! 
How 1 hated the returning light and my own life, and the 
pitiless, heartless sun that would rise again and make a new 
day ! 

But I never breathed a word of my distress to Alice; I 
never betrayed myself to Vane; I never resented a kiss nor 
a word of caress from Charles Moreton. My guardian plainly 
was a little surprised at the engagement, but he made no 
allusion to his son, nor hinted at the existence of the disap- 
pointment Alice had expressed so openly. Then came the 
eve of my wedding day, and with it, Vane, who had been in 
London for some weeks, returned to the Hall. It was very 
late when he arrived, and Alice had already bidden me pone’ | 
night and was preparing to retire to bed. But when I heard 
Vane come into the house, I was seized with so strong a 
desire to sce and speak to him, that instead of going directly 
to my bed-room, I ran down the stairs and encountered him 
in the dim-lighted hall. 

At the sound of my footstep he looked up and greeted me 
with a smile. 

“Ah, Katie!” said he, “I’m glad you're there—I have 
something to show you. And you'll be in such general 
requisition inthe morning that I shan’t be able to get near 
you; so I'll take the chance that Providence gives me, and 
make the most of the present. Smithers, ,where is there a 
a) burning ?” 

“Tn the dining-room, if you please, sir.” 

T followed Vane into the great empty room, with its grim 
oaken wainscoting and faded ancestral portraits hanging on 
the walls. 

Vane took a tiny velvet etud from his vest, and opened it 
before me. It contained a gold ring of three separate circles, 
made in the semblance of a snake, and upon the crest of 
the head was set one large diamond of the first water, an 
amazing gem both for size and lustre. 

“This is my present to you for to-morrow, Katie. You 
must wear it as a guard above your wedding ring. There 1s 
something written inside, you see, so that you mayn’t forget 
me by-and-by.” 

Ile held the jewel beneath the lamp as he ge and the 
light fell full upon the inside of the coils. read this in- 
— graven there: 

“Vane Randall gives this, with himself, to Kate Brandis- 
combe.” 

I could not read it twice for the tears that blinded me. 
Tcould only hold the dear giver to my heart, and let him take 
my thanks in the passionate silence of a last embrace. Oh, 
if even then he could have known how I suffered for his 
sake! If even then he could have guessed how wildly I 
loved him! That night I was nearer to telling him the truth 
than I had ever been before, for I saw that his love was not 
abated towards me, I knew that I was his darling still. 
Would it have been better for us, better for him, if I had 
spoken then, I wonder ? 

As I laid the jewel in its velvet case I looked again at the 
inscription within it, and noticed that it was not my married 
name that was engraved there, though the ring itself was a 
wedding gift. 

“Why did you not,” said I, “ write Kate Moreton instead of 
the maiden name I shall forego to-morrow?” 

“Thave never known Kate Moreton,” he answered, in a 
low, sorrowful voice. “It is Kate Brandiscombe that [ have 
loved, it is Kate Brandiscombe that I shall carry about in my 
heart all my life. And whenever she thinks of me I want 
her to be Kate Brandiscombe again, that my ring may be to 
her not only a * goodly ornament, but an ‘ endlesse moni- 
ment’ of the past.” 


He too, then, must have been thinking of the “ Epitha- 
lamion.” 








* * * * * 

I was married to Charles Moreton upon the twenty-fifth of 
October, cighteen hundred and forty-five. And upon that 
day, after I had returned from the church with my new- 
made husband, Vane himself added his golden serpent to the 
single coil of the wedding ring already upon my finger. Fox 
/1 would wear no other guard than this gift of Vane’s, and I 

would suffer no hand but his to put iton. And he, bending 
over me us I gazed at the shining circles, murmured : 

“There are three coils, Katie—that is the magic number, 
| you know, and the full elaboration and perfect complement 
| of three is nine; three ones of threes, trinity in unity thrice 
demonstrated, Let the diamond on the cerpent’s crest stand 
for the adamant of our friendship—the indissoluble bond 
between us—and the allegory is complete.” 

“Ah, Vane,” said I, “what result may not ni 
bring to precious friendship ?” 

No one was attending ta uws—we stood apart from the 
guests-—and the chifloniey, groaning beneath the weight of 
my costly wedding gifts, was the centre of the general attrac- 
tion. Vane glanced rapidly across the room,and then, fixing 
his wonderful, scintillating eyes upon my face; “ Katie,” said 
he, with unwanted earnestness, “something impresses me to 
make you a very foolish request. Keep this ring untouched 
where I have put it. I shall like to think when we are 
parted that you have never moved it from your finger since | 
this day, and that where f left it, there it remains.” 

“Vane,” I answered, all my heart upon my lips, “it shall 
never be nyoved from my finger until you draw it off your- 
self.” Pen a sudden thought struck +7 my mind, and I 
added, hastity, * But, oh, Vane, suppose t lose the diamond— 
ithe symbol of our friendship? What shall I do then?” 
| And he answered me, “ If, yous 1030 that, Katie, I will sengy 
/ you another gift to replace. it.” 





ne years 











| —_ 

| CHARTER LWL—SABLE. 

| Very. ahoutly after the return of my hushsqadand myself 
' from, the Continer,t, where we had spent our Aoneéymoon, and 
jjust as 1 was beginning to settle down in ny new home, L 
heard from Alice that Vane had entered the army. 


| “After your marriage, Katie,” wrote my naive correspon- 
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by comparison with the lesson taught us by the telescope. 
The stars we see may be counted by the thousand; nor does 
the man live whose sight is so keen that he could in the 
whole heavens count ten thousand stars. But with a small 
telescope, such as we may see in half the optician’s shops in 
London, stars are brought into view which (in the whole 
heavens) must be counted by hundreds of thousands. Already 
with such a telescope more than three hundred thousand stars 
have been not merely ted, but mapped and catalogued, in 
the northern hemisphere , and it is believed that the south- 
ern hemisphere is far richer. All these, as surely as 
those which deck our heavens, are suns like ourown. Yet 
even these are but few compared with those which can be 
seen with large telescopes. The eighteen-inch working tele- 
scopes of the Herschels would show over the whole heavens 
many millions of stars; the great four-foot telescope of the 
elder Herschel, many times more; the great Rosse six-foot 
niirror, more than a thousand millions of suns, each instinct 
with such energy as makes our sun a fitting ruler of the worlds 
which circle round him. 

Again, the stars seem fixed on the celestial concave. A 
thousand years ago the constellations were as they now are, 
and a thousand years hence they will be unchanged, save to 
the scrutinizing eye of the astronomer. Yet in reality every 
one of the orbs we see, all the hundreds of thousands of stars 
revealed by small telescopes, all the millions on millions 
brought into our ken by the labors of the Herschels, are 
urging their way through space with a velocity so enormous 
that all ordinary forms of motion seem absolute rest by com- 
parison. Taking one star with another, it may be safely 
stated that on the average the stars travel through space at a 
rate of at least three hundred miles per minute. At such a 
rate our sun, with all his family of planets, is speeding through 
space ; and each star-sun, as it travels with like speed on its 
appointed course, carries in like manner with it (we may be 
well assured) a scheme of dependent worlds. The mind is 
lost in the thought that myriads of millions of orbs, suns and 
their planets, and the moons circling round these, are thus 
being carried with inconceivable velocity through space. 

Bat if the indications of energy, and as it were of vitality, 
throughout the universe of stars are remarkable, not less sig- 
nificant are the signs of stellar mutability. There are stars in 
our heavens which no longer shine with the light they once 

The star Alpha of the Dragon, once (as its letter 
implies) the brightest star in the constellation, and also 
notably one of the brightest stars in the northern heavens, is 
now a faint and inconspicuous orb. So also the star Delta of 
the Great Bear, the middle star of the set of seven forming 
the Plough, has faded from a brightness described as equal 
to that of the remaining six stars of the Plough, to the condi- 
tion of a fourth magnitude star. Both these changes belong 
to the last few centuries, the latter having occurred within 
the last two hundred years. Both these stars gave out as 
much light and heat (at least) as our own sun only a few gen- 
erations ago; now their lustre has been reduced to less than a 
fourth of its former amount. We cannot but dwell on the 
thought of the condition of those worlds which doubtless 
circle around these faded suns. How would it be with us, if 
our sun gave out less than a quarter of the heat and light we 
now receive from him? Or if the sun’s lustre waned to this 
extent during the next six or seven generations, would many 
races now existing on the earth be able to endure the change ? 
There are several instances, also, where stars have steadily 
waxed in lustre, or have shown a greatly increased brightness, 
for several years in succession. Setting aside the steadily 
variable stars, we may cite as a remarkable instance the star 
Betelguex in Orion, the Alpha of that constellation. This 
star has shown some remarkable and most perplexing changes 
of brightness. In the years 1836-40 its variations ‘‘were most 
striking and conspicuous,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘but 
within the years still elapsed,they had become much less con- 

pi ” In J 'y, 1849, they recommenced; and in 
December, 1852, Mr. Fletcher observed the star brighter than 
Capella, and actually the largest star in the northern heavens. 
It would be most inconvenient to us if our sun were liable to 
corresponding changes of lustre. The change of Betelguex 
from its ordinary brightness to a brightness equalling that of 
Capella, corresponds to an increase of light and heat which 
if exhibited in the case of our sun, would change our temper- 
ate regions into true torrid zones, and make the torrid zones 
uninhabitable. Yet this change is absolutely insignificant 
compared with that which has been noticed in the case of the 
famous variable star Eta of the constellation Argo, or the 
Ship. For this star, noted of old by Lacaille and others as 
of the fourth magnitude, was seen by Sir J. Herschel as one 
of the leading brilliants of the southern heavens; next it rose 
to so great a degree of splendor that Sirius itself was all but 
surpassed ; yet now this star can barely be seen with the un- 
aided eye. Nor are the changes of lustre observed in the star 
Mira, or Omicron Ceti, less remarkable, though the astrono- 
mer has been able to recognize their period and laws ; for this 
star changes from the second magnitude, that is, from a lustre 
equalling that of the well-known stars of the Great Bear, to a 
magnitude lying considerably beneath that of the lowest order 
of stars discernible by the naked eye. The change is as re- 
markable as though the lustre of our sun waned periodically, 
until we received less than the hundredth part of the light 
and heat which he now supplies so steadily. When we men- 
tion that the star continues thus invisible for rather less than 
five months, that the periods of increase and decrease are 
each three months in length, and that the star retains its 
greatest lustre for about a fortnight, the whole series of changes 
eee about yy oe and thirty-one days, it will be 

strange mi > eennel “ee 

pn le this ge eee dition of worlds circling 

But there is amazing variety even among the more stead- 
fast suns. In size, for instance, or at least in the quantity 
of light they give out, they differ most remarkably amongst 
each other, and from our own sun. The splendid star Sirius 
is at least two thousand times larger than our sun, if the 
light he gives out be of the same intrinsic brightness as 
that emitted by the sun. This, at any rate, is certain that 
our sun, placed where Sirius is, would be barely visible from 
our present standpoint. We know this because the distance 
of Sirius has been determined, and our sun’s lustre has 
been compared with that of this star. But it is known that 

Aldebaran and Capella, Vega, Castor, Pollux, and Procyon, 
all the brightest stars in our northern skies are far larger 
than our sun, though these stars are so far away that astrono- 
mers have been unable to determine their true distance. 

are certainly so far away, at least, that our sun, placed 
where any one of these stars is now situated, would be barely 
visible to the naked eye from the earth’s present position. 
But, on the other hand, we have excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that many stars are smaller than our sun. A star in the 
constellation of the Swan, one of the few stars whose distance 
is known, has been shown to be not only smaller than the 
sun, but less massive. Though the nearest star in the north- 
ern heavens (so far as present oBservations extend), this orb 











, 


shines only as a sixth magnitude star—that is it is barely visi- 
ble to the naked eye. Our sun, placed at the same distance, 
would shine as a third magnitude star. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that among all the tho ds of isolated stars, there 
are probably not any which are very much smaller than the 
sun, while by far the greater number appear to exceed him 
several hundreds of times in bulk. It would seem, then, that 
our sun is not by any means a distinguished orb in the stellar 
system—nay, that he is so inferior to the greater number of 
known stars, that he must be regarded as svarcely to be 
ranked in the same class with them. 

Equally remarkable are the varieties of structure observable 
among the stars. That wonderful instrument, the spectro- 
scope, has enabled astronomers to tell what many of the stars 
are made of, and in what condition they exist. Thus, it has 
been found that all the stars owe their lustre to intensit; 
of heat, a fact which Dr. Whewell questioned in his ‘* Plural- 
ity of Worlds.” ‘The spectroscope resolves the light of a star 
into the same raivbow-tinted streak of light observed when 
the light of a body at a white heat is studied wita the same 
instrument. Moreover, the rainbow-tinted streak is crossed 
by dark lines, the recognized indication of the existence of 
certain vapors absorbing light of particular tints. And just 
as the dark lines in the solar spectrum have been shown by 
incontrovertible evidence to be caused by the vapors of many 
familiar elements, so the dark lines in the stellar spectra are 
shown by their position to be due to similar elements. ‘Thus, 
it has been demonstrated that in the atmosphere of the star 
Aldebaran the glowing vapor of iron is present in enormous 
quantities. So also bismuth, antimony, mercury, calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, and lastly the familiar gas hydrogen, 
exist in the atmosphere of Aldebaran, and these and other 
elements have been shown to exist in like manner in the 
atmosphere of other stars. It is worthy of particular notice 
that sodium, calcium, and hydrogen, which are among the 
most important constituents of animal and vegetable stract- 
ures, are present in nearly all the stars. If the orbs circling 
around each star-sun contain the same elements which are 
present in their ruling sun, as our earth contains the same 
elements which exist in its sun, then in the worlds circulating 
around Aldebaran and Sirius, Capella, and Vega, Arcturus, 
Betelguex and Dubhe, there are not only the chief elements of 
such animal and vegetable structures as exist upon the earth, 
but also the chief elements which are employed, in manufac- 
tures and otherwise, to subserve the wants of mankind. 

Among the star-depths, however, we recognize many varie- 
ties of structure which have no counterpart within the domain 
of the sun. Our sunis a single orb, or if some orb amid the 
host around us is near enough to form with him a binary system, 
astronomers have as yet obtained no evidence of the fact. 
But among the stars we recognize pairs of suns circling around 
each other, in periods which are in some instances of no great 
duration. How strange the condition of dependent orbs must 
be, when the sun to which they belong circles around an- 
other sun in sixty or seventy years! How perplexing to 
astronomers in those worlds, the relation presented by a pair 
of suns, each capable of dispersing the shades of night, though 
the daylight produced by one may be far inferior, as well as 
different in character, to the daylight produced by the other. 
But even these varieties of arrang t seem unimportant 
in comparison with the effects produced by combinations of 
colored suns ; for among the double stars the most charming 
combinations of color have been observed. Passing over 
pairs of white, orange, red, and yellow stars, there are such 
contrasted colors as red and green, yellow and purple, orange 
and blue, especially in cases where the components of double 
stars are unequal. In these cases the larger star is always 
either white, orange, yellow, or red, but the smaller is often 
of a deep blue green, or purple color. It has been well 
remarked by Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ What charming contrasts 
and giateful vicissitudes, a red and a green day, for instance, 
alternating with a white day” (when both stars are together 
above the horizon), ‘‘ and with darkness ” (when both stars are 
below the horizon) ‘‘ must result from the presence or absence 
of one or both from the heavens.” 

But we may also extend our consideration to other peculi- 
arities which must exist among systems of worlds circling 
around these double colored suns. For among these systems 
there must often be presented the ph of colored 
eclipses, when a blue, green, or purple sun hides from view for 
awhile a red, orange, or yellow sun, or vice versa. Then sat- 
ellites in such systems cannot resemble the pale-faced moon, 
but must show parti-colored phases, different moons in differ- 
ent parts of the sky showing different aspects. Then it must 
be no uncommon circumstance for daylight, of one sort or 
another, to continue for years at a stretch—nay, daylight may 
last so long that creatures no longer-lived than man may con- 
tinue from the cradle to the grave unconscious of the exist- 
ence of any of the stars which deck our own nocturnal skies. 

If we were to pass tothe consideration of triple and quad- 
ruple suns, of multiple suns, and clusters of suns, we should 
find the combinations which might be conceived (to say noth- 
ing of myriads which doubtless exist) even more bewildering. 
But space would wholly fail us here to describe the varieties 
of star-systems revealed to view by the telescope. If it be 
simply noted that thousands of star-groups of various orders 
have been observed, while it is known that only a small pro- 
portion of those actually existing have been observed and 
recorded, it will be seen how wonderful is the wealth of variety 
existing in the universe of suns. 

It must be mentioned in conclusion that astronomers are 
beginning to entertain grave doubts whether, as had been 
supposed, the real limits of the sidereal system have been 
ascertained. It was, of course, not conceived that the limits 
of stellar creation had been reached even by the great Rosse 
telescope ; for each extension of telescopic power had revealed 
stars which had been unseen before. But astronomers had 
learned to regard the particular scheme or system of suns to 
which our sun belongs as gauged throughout its extent. 
Recently, however, it has been suspected that all the star- 
systems which had been supposed to lie outside our galaxy, 
and to be wholly unconnected with it, form part of its extent, 
and indicate at once its vastness and the infinite complexity 
of its structure. Should this be demonstrated, the universe 
of suns will have been shown to be even more stupendous 
a scheme than it had appeared as presented in the noble 
theories of the Herschels. It would, indeed, be presented to 
us as practically infinite, not only in extent, but in variety of 
structure, and the intensity of energy pervading its every 
portion.— Cassell’s Magazine. 
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LADY LECTURERS. 


Among the many odd results which have sprung from what 
has been called the modern revolt, we may count the sudden 
outburst of lady lecturers as one of the oldest. With our 
views of what is called the woman’s question, we cannot say 





appointed order. Their arguments are generally superficial 
and their line of reasoning narrow; their partisanship is one 
sided ; they are incapable of doing an opponent anything 
like justice. They deal largely with assumptions, and spin 
out logical conclusions from utterly unproved premises ; 
committing the fault common with the dialectically untrained 
of stating sentiments as facts, and challenging categorical 
disproof of assertions which are essentially figments of their 
own brains, and never existed out of them. They tilt at 
wrongs that are about as real as the giants slain by Jack the 
valiant Cornishman; and when you press them for their 
authority, they say grandly, “ Everybody knows;” or, “A 
gentleman of — respectability told meso.” When they 
stand up and boldly maintain a foolish theory against all that 
statistics, commissioners’ reports, and the like can bring 
against it, when they make sweeping assertions which your 
knowledge of human nature and the working of society tells 
you are utterly false, what can you say? Arguments, 
figures, indisputable proofs—whatever you like t» bring as 
the besoms wherewith to sweep away the cobwé¢bs of lady 
lecturers—are wholly inoperative, and your words fall as 
stones in the water, and with no more abiding result. If you 
think that your counter-argument will induce the lady lecturer 
to reconsider her telling points, you are mistaken. We are 
pot too hard in saying that as a rule, she lectures for partisan- 
ship, not for truth ; she studies eflect, not accuracy—at least 
when she is not primarily influenced by the prosaic aspect of 
the money question. There is almost always the desire of 
display dominating every other; and if we had to name the 
— quality of the tribe it would be vanity. The very 

ress and appearance of the lady lecturer nine times out of 
ten mark her purpose. Whatever the line they take, what 
they are and how they look is that which chiefly interests 
them ; and the kind of personality they display is not second 
in importance to the character of the doctrine they advocate. 
In this personal self-consciousness lies the secret of woman's 
weakness as a lecturer, and the main difference between her 
andaman. No one thinks twice of what the lecturing man 
is like; how he wears his hair, and whether his shirt-fronts 
are plain or worked; we think only of what he says, and, as 
a matter of art, how he says it. But more than half the 
effect produced by women is due to their manner and appear- 
ance, their special physical type, and, above all, their taste in 
millinery. Every now and then some notable woman has 
come before the world and made her public mark—some 
Hypatia with her learned following, or, may be, only some 
half-crazed Joanna Southcote with her equally crazed sup- 
porters; but, as a rule, the more beneficent the action of 
women the more modest and secluded is its method, the more 
frothy and mischievous the more public and blatant. No 
one wishes to see the powers of woman nullified, or their 
lives rendered meagre and miserable forthe sake of a preju- 
dice; but neither do we care to see wasted on barren ~~ 
impulses and endeavors which have within them such large 
potentialities of good, if rightly applied, and for which there 
are so many channels, if only women would care to seek 
them. If the passion for lecturing possesses them, in Heaven’s 
name let them lecture; but let them lecture to women on 
feminine subjects, teaching the ignorant what it is well for 
them to know, and doing their work with that noble simplicity 
which of itself excludes both vanity and self-consciousness, 
and which seeks its reward in the good effected, not the 
— gained or in the admiration offered —Saturday 

ew. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Pale apple blossoms and red flowers, 
Anemones and tulips tall, 

Which light with flaming torch the showers 
Of slim green leaves which round them fall, 


Are smiling here, and through the rift 
Of vanished years what thoughts arise, 
As on each glowing bud, I lift 
Dazzled and dim my wearied eyes. 


The sweet-brier fragrance of your youth, 
A wild, free blossom, tender, pure, 

Yet rich with promise (such in truth, 
Ever, to raciest fruit, mature). 


The glory of our Tuscan spring, 
Transparent, warm, with bloom divine, 
From leaf and flower and vines which cling 

From tree to tree with tendrils fine. 


The teeming splendor of our plain, 
A sea of verdure lost in blue; 
Our curving hills, the ripening grain, 
With fireflies glittering through and through, 


Our old tower * whence the owls would call 
Oft and again their one sweet note ; 

The wealth of roses on our wall, 
By summer, spring, and autumn brought, 


All in this pictured panel lives, 
And like a charm unseals my eyes ; 
A spell divine a fairy weaves, 
To clothe the earth with rainbow dyes. 


The moonlight and the sunlight clear, 
The hope, the joy which nature wore, 

Life, youth, and passion, all are here, 
And Italy is mine once moro. 


* Hawthorne lived for three months at the Tower of Moutanto, Bellos- 
guardo, and there began Transformation. 
—All the Year Round. 


———_s—_—— 


Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mary Carman, Farmer Village, 
N. Y., has used fifteen patent sewing machines in family 
sewing ; none does so beautiful work, fine or coarse, as the 
Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stich, or is so readily changed 
from one kind to another; has sewed with one that has been 
in use sixteen years, without a cent for repairs, and has the 
same needles that came with the machine, with two others 
in use ten years, each without repairs. She has supported a 
family of three, sometimes earning $4.00 per day, or $1.00 
in an evening. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 





that we regard the race of lacy lecturers ag a divinely 


Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in ‘* Robin Hood.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.~EVERY EVENING, MR: 
Albert W. Aiken, in “‘ The Witches of New York.” 





‘ 
WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every af and ing. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Sammer-Night Concerts. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
dloons, all kimds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
4 TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
B Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New Fork. 


Children Teething. 
mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


SYRUP. lt is perfectly reliable. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As thore remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1872. 
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FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


The political situation in France continues to inspire grave 
misdoubts whether that crisis may yet be avoided with 
which the public peace has been menaced ever since the con- 
clusion of the late disastrous war. The present government 
has certainly effected a great change in the condition of 
affairs since it came into power; not only has the national 
credit shown great improvement, but there is also a revival 
of that vast industrial movement which has placed the coun- 
try in the foremost ranks of ar's and mannfactures ; and there 
are indications that with the adoption of a wise and concilia- 
tory policy, the nation would emerge from the difficulties 
with which it was surrounded, at a much earlier period than 
could have been supposed by its most sanguine admirers. 
But, unfortunately, the sacrifices the country has to make in 
order to meet its engagements, are of so pressing and gigantic 
a character, that nothing but wise statesmanship and mutual 
concession can possibly succeed in bringing affairs to a satis- 
factory solution, and there are so many discordant elements 
in the political parties into which the nation is divided, 
while the feeling of animosity they each entertain for the 
other is so intense, that it appears problematical whether the 
crisis can yet possibly be averted which threatens the disrup- 
tion of the present government. 

The fundamental point of the present regime, in its efforts 
to place the financial affairs on a sound basis, is the recom- 
mendation to place a heavy duty on all raw materials, and 
as a subsequent necessity, to return toa protective policy of 
the most stringent character. This project naturally meets 
with a very strenuous opposition on the part of the large 
industrial communities which have thriven through the 
liberal tariff adopted under the Empire, but although the 
idea is opposed by all the dictates of sound political economy, 

we do not see how the enormous tribute still due to Germany 
can possibly be liquidated unless recourse be had to some 
such extreme measures. Under the new treaty, a half mil- 
liard of francs have to be paid two months after ratification; 
another such sum on the first of February next; a whole 
milliard’on the first of March, 1874; and another and final 
payment of a like amount on the first of March, 1875. 
Counting the milliard in round numbers at two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; this makes the enormous sum of six hundred 
millions of dollars that France has to raise within three 
years, besides meeting all its engagements, and the expenses 
ineidental to its usual form of government. It appears 
almost incredible that the French people can possibly manage 
to meet these exactions, especially as the money will at once 
be carried into a foreign country, and its regenerating influ- 
ence will be forever lost to France; but it must be remem- 
bered that with the wide-spread prosperity of the nation 
ander the late regime, the accumulation of wealth was so 
large that it became difficyls to find an investment for the 
surplus capital; there is no doubt, therefore, that the con- 
tracts can be duly kept merely by ay appeal to the patriotic 
sentiments of the country, but it is in jts efforts to frame a 
vadget that sball meet the vast increase of expenditure re- 
quired to pay the interest on the public debt that the gov- 
ernment will be beset by almost inextricable difficulties. 


France, there appears but one solution of the problem con- 
sistent with sound maxims of political economy, and that is 
the imposition of an income tax that would reach every class 
of the community. We are well aware how unpopular is 
such an impost in any country, and there are reasons which 
would render it still more irritating in France, chief among 
which is the more equal distribution of wealth to be found 
among its population. To render such a tax productive, the 
peasantry must assume a heavy share of the burden, and the 
question arises whether they would be willing to make a 
sacrifice such as has never before been proposed under any 
form of government. In our opinion it would excite so much 
discontent among the productive classes, as to endanger the 
stability of the Republic, and it is because the Thiers'govern- 
ment are imbued with a similar mistrust, that the tax on raw 
materials is insisted upon as the sole alternative to such a 
policy. This impost would certainly cripple the productive 
power of the country ; it would involve the adoption of com- 
plex fiscal laws; it would have a grave effect on the 
operative classes; it would necessitate the abrogation of many 
treaties from which France has derived manifold advan- 
tages; but at the same time, it is the sole expedient in the 
eyes of many financiers, by which internal strife can be 
avoided and the nation’s solvency can be secured, and it is in 
this aspect that the project should be carefully debated in al] 
its bearings before it is sent to the people for ratification, and 
before it is so widely censured abroad by those who will not 
examine the abnormal position in which the government is 
placed by the grave errors, and the lavish expenditure of its 
predecessors. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 

From unofficial statistics published in the columns of a 
contemporary we gather that the operation of telegraph lines 
under the controlof government is not so profitable as when 
managed as a privaté enterprise. From these returns it thus 
appears that there are in England and on the Continent about 
four hundred thousand miles of wire which are 
controlled by the Governments of the respective countries 
through which they pass—130,000 miles in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 14,000 miles in Austria, 10,000 in Italy, 15,000 miles 
in North Germany, 2,600 miles in Belgium, and the remainder 
in Spain, Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, Russia, and other 
countries. , The reports for the year 1870 show an 
aggregate of receipts for all these lines of $14,455,000, and a 
total expenditure of nearly $20,000,000—leaving a deficit of 
more than $5,000,000 to be met ty public taxation. As we 
have not the data wherewith to examine the correctness of 
this statement, we shall limit our observations to the general 
eftects produced by the governmental control of telegraphic 
lines in Europe, without, for one moment, advocating such a 
system for this country. It was with the view of promoting 
the interests of the masses, and of facilitating the movements 
of finance and trade, that the above-mentioned lines were 
brought under official supervision. There was no question 
of earning large returns on the investment, and in this the 
system approximated rather to that of postal delivery, 
which rarely yields a profit, even among the most 
educated communities. Under a rigid, speedy, sure, 
and economical management, the Post Office in the metropolis 
of Great Britain commands a very large and rapidly increas- 
ing income, but the surplus or profit is distributed in perfecting 
the lines of intercommunication with all parts of the country, 
and in opening offices which from the paucity of the sur- 
rounding population must show a loss for years tocome. In 
such a case the sacrifice is made for the public good, and no 
one can doubt the correctness of the maxims involved in the 
measure. It was with this same view that the British autho- 
rities gained control of the telegraph lines, and as they have 
since then opened hundreds of new offices in places hitherto 
bereft of the convenience, it was not to be expected that tlie 
immediate returns would show a very favorable exhibit. The 
official figures for the fourteen months ending with the fiscal 
year of 1870, show the total number of messages sent as 
10,084,020, with receipts at $3,865,127, and expenditure at 
$6,763,362. There is thus an apparent loss of nearly three 
millions of dollars on the transaction, but more 
than this amount has been spent in the exten- 
sion of the lines, and ought properly to be ad- 
ded to the account of capital, instead of figuring in 
the expenses; but even admitting that the system shows a 
loss, the public is still a heavy gainer by the perfection of 
the internal management of so vast an interest, and the facili- 
ties gained in the, transmission of messages to any part of the 
kingdom, on a minimum scale of charges. In this country, 
the plan will meet with much opposition, on account of the 
political patronage involved in the nomination of so many 
offices, but in Great Britain the employees are appointed on 
general merit, and are never removed except from incompe- 
tency or misconduct, and the greatest objection to the trans- 
fer is thus removed. Looking at it, however, in a financial 
point of view, we feel convinced that the system will prove 
to be a success, and that the receipts for the current year in 
Great Britain will not only show a large increase, but will be 
sufficient to yield fair returns on the amount of capital in- 
vested in the undertaking. 





ORGANIZED COLONIZATION. 


long continuance of peace, we expect to see a revival of 
speculative enterprises in the financial centres of Europe 


With the national accumulation of wealth incident to a’! 


of all the ventures that commend themselves to public atten- 
tion, not one is more deserving of influential support than 
that of organized colonization. The reason is obvious. 
Capital aids labor, and at the same time is insured a return 
on the original investment which is beyond all calculation, 
except in the immediate future. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to hear that the question of organized colonization is 
likely to be tested on a large scale, by the formation of a 
joint stock company on the London market, but we do not 
as yet know whether the scene of operation is to be in 
Canada or the United States. In either case its success is 
insured, if honesty and economy are shown in its manage- 
ment. In the meantime, South American governments are 
also taking initiatory measures to attract immigration, under 
somewhat similar arrangements. 

We perceive that a loan was recently completed in the 
London market in aid of the French emigration scheme, 
promoted on behalf of the Paraguayan Government, the 
arrangements of which are worthy of notice. It might rather 
be described as colonization on the paternal system than as 
the rough and ready solitary method of emigration practised 
by Englishmen. Five hundred selected colonists will pro- 
ceed from Nantes on July 15, to be followed by five hundred 
more 2 month later, with their wives and families. Each 
person will practise some calling, agricultural, or handicraft, 
and will furnish a certificate of morality and good health. 
A certain proportion of the emigrants will consist of single 
men and women. The married men must not be older than 
55, and single men from 18 to 45, single women frum 17 to 35 
only are qualified. The concessions in land are extremely 
liberal. A married man, or a widow with a son, or a single 
man aged between 20 and 45, will enter into possession of 
forty acres of land, situated between l’Asuncion and Villa 
Rica. A youth from 15 to 20, or from 10 to 15, will have 
twenty or ten acres respectively ; a girl from 18 to 30, or from 
12 to 18, will have likewise twenty or ten acres; and for cach 
child under 10 the parents will be assigned five acres in 
addition. The cost of transport, food, etc., and the loan of 
all animals and necessary implements for the colonist will be 
defrayed by the authorities, together with food, fuel, and wood 
for the construction of houses until after the first harvest 
The repayment of the sum thus expended will not commence 
until after the first harvest, and will be in five instalments, 
extending over six years. Any colonist paying his entire 
debt before the expiration of this term will have a preferen- 
tial claim for new land. Any mineral wealth discovered 
will be the absolute property of the colonist in whose land 
it exists; and if at a future time more favorable terms are 
conceded to other colonists, the Government is pledged to 
extend them to those concerned in the present enterprise. 
Each colonist is pledged to cultivate at least half his land, to 
construct a proper habitation, to live soberly, honestly, and 
peaceably, and to aid in building a church and school for 
each commune. There are certain penalties for the non-ob- 
servance of these regulations. The colonists will be accom- 
panied by their own pastors, medical men, schoolmasters, 
ete. ; and we can only hope that a scheme so carefully orga- 
nized will have the success it merits. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The university of Zurich has, as is well known, led the 
way in the attempt to solve the problem of female university 
education. From a letter printed in the National Gazette 
from Zurich, we observe that at present out of some 400 
students at the university there are eighty ladies in atten- 
dance, most of them students of medicine. A large propor- 
tion of these ladies belong to Russia, where the movement in 
favor of female education has taken very distinct shape, 
though they have not been able yet to establish a medical 
ecllege of their own. It would seem from the remarks of 
the writer of the letter that the lady students are hardly much 
more in favor with their masculine companions at Zurich 
than they have been at the university of Edinburgh, although 
there have been none ot the discreditable scenes at the former 
by which the latter has made itself notorious. The professors 
also are a good desl puzzled sometimes how to proceed, and 
some of them do not hesitate to speak openly in condemna- 
tion and discouragement of the lady medical studerts— 
remarks which are sure to be applauded by the chivalrous 
males. So that, although Zurich has practically solved the 
problem of female university education so far, it would 
appear that the subject has introduced there as well as in 
Edinburgh not a little discord, with also considerable per- 
plexity and dissatisfaction. 


The inconvenient results of the opinions-held by the 
Peculiar People with regard to the lawfulness of direct 
methods of cure in the case of illness have often been brought 
before the public. There are,however, minor forms of the same 
disposition to disregard the proved conclusions of science in 
favor of a preconceived religious opinion, which, though less 
noticed, are little less mischievous. There is among many 
persons, not wholly uneducated a disposition to look upon 
certain articles of food and medicine as in themselves 
immoral, and, in supposed obedience to a higher law, to 
withhold that submission to the decissions of science which 
is, in practical matters, the whole duty of a civilized being 
The frerce crusade now carried on in some quarters against 
the use of alcohol in any shape or degree is one manifestation 
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specimen of it as the prejudice against the readiest means of | affluent classes.” Moreover, the Commissioners anticipate | 
alleviating illness. A religious periodical which advertises | that the number of insane poor will go on steadily increasing | 
requests for prayer by its subscribers, bespeaks this assistance | ynti] the sanitary education of the masses has made 
for one who wishes to be enabled to bear pain without the | progress. The average annual number of pauper lunatics 
use of opium or morphia. That scems the saddest form of |« produced” throughout Scotland during the last thirteen 
asceticism which increases the gloom of the sick room by | years has been 88.4 for every 100,000 of the population; the 
teaching that the discoveries of science in regard to the means | counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Forfar, 
of soothing pain are but temptations placedjin the way of | Haddington, Lanark, Perth, and Renfrew being those which 


the weary sufferer and that religious faith and resignation 
require him to forego the proffered relief. The resemblance 
between this way of regarding the material appliances of life 
and that system of stamping certain object as sacred or 
hurtful irrespective of their actual properties which is so 
common among savage nations is extremely striking. That 
it should, in a lesser or greater Gegree, still retain its hold 
over a civilized community is strange indeed, but the fact is 
no doubt owing in both cases to the same cause. It results 
from purely dogmatic views of right and wrong, and a 
willingness to submit to any spiritual authority rather than 
to simple fact. We shall not make much advance in any 
direction till we have altogether got rid of the idea under 
which mankind has groaned from time immemorial, that a 
mastery over the secrets of nature is jealously guarded from 
us by Providence, and that we discover them only at great 
spiritual risk and peril. 


The dispute between the Turkish Government and the 
Armenian Infalliblists, is still going on, and the latter have 
now found a warm advocate in the French ambassador. The 
Courrier @ Orient, the French organ at Constantinople, has 
published a long article on the subject, in which it strives to 
prove that the Porte has nothing to fear from Rome, that the 
Syllabus is perfectly harmless, and that even in Bavaria, 
where the Old Catholic movement is strongest, and is sup- 
ported by several of the Ministers, the Government has not 
ventured to place the Old Catholics in possession of the 
property of the Church. It concludes by menacing the 
Turkish Ministry with an intervention of the guaranteeing 
Powers if it continues to favor the Old Catholics. This 
article does not seem to have produced much impression on 
the Porte, which has already, it is said, secured the support 
of Russia and Germany in the matter. <A deputation of the 
principal Armenian Old Catholics has presented a memorial 
to the German charge d'affaires, arguing that the interests of 
Germany and the Porte in this question are identical, and 
this document appears to have been very well received at the 
embassy. On the other hand, the Belgian and Italian repre- 
sentatives (the latter of whom is known for his strong Ultra- 
montane leanings) have sided with the Infalliblist party. The 
Government, however, seems determined to bring matters to 
a rupture with the Pope, and is openly taking up the cause 
of the Old Catholics. These have always refused to accept 
the Gregorian Calendar, the Syllabus, and the dogma of 
Infallibility ; and the Pope will certainly not confirm the 
appointment of the new patriarch or those of the clergy 
ordained »y him, so that there is every prospect of a com- 
plete separation of the Armenian from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In the present day, when the commutation of the sen- 
tences passed on murderers is so much in fashion, doctors 
will do well to advise as to the proper mode of treatment to 
be adopted in the case of criminals suddenly reprieved. 
There can be no doubt that the sudden announcement of a 
reprieve must be in its way as great a shock to the nerves as 
the sentence of execution, and our benevolence to murderers 
is very imperfect if we suffer them to be annoyed in their 
condemned cells by hasty intelligence that their lives are to 
be spared, and at the same time are not prepared with the 
proper remedies to be administered under the circumstances. 
A century ago it was thought necessary to bleed convicts 
when thicy were reprieved, and indeed the whole process of a 
reprieve was occasionally so clumsily managed that it is 
doubtful whether it was not far more uncomfortable than 
execution. On the 30th of June, 1778, according to the 
“ Annual Register,” six convicts under sentence of death in 
Newgate were carried in the morning to Tyburn for execu- 
tion, but a respite, sent express by one of his Majesty’s mes- 
sengers, arrived at Tyburn for John Gahagan some time 
after the Tope was fastened round his neck, and just betore 
he was going to be turned off. “ He was immediately un- 
loosed, carried back to Newgate, and bled.” The other five 
convicts were executed. It may be supposed that Mr. Gaha- 
gan, having been put to so much unnecessary torture, ex- 
pressed himself in no measured terms as to the conduct of 
the authorities. Such, however, was by no means the case ; 
he seems to have undergone the reprieve and the bleeding 
w ith remarkable good-nature, and, it is stated, “ seemed filled 
with the utmost gratitude to the Almighty, 


his Majesty 
friends for this his signal deliverance.” en 


It appears from the recently published report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland that there were on the 1st 
of January, 1871—the date to which the statistics are made 
up—altogether throughout the country 7,729 lunatics, located 
in asylums, private dwellings, and sundry institutions, of whom 
3,636 were males and 4,093 females; while, in addition, it is 
estimated that there were near] y 2,000 unreported, the majori ty 
of whom were little removed from pauperism. The number 
of insane officially known to the board increased since 
January 1, 1858, from 5,794 to 7,606. Eighty per cent. of the 
inmates of “lunatic establishments” are paupers, the re- 
mainder being private patients; and hence the inference is 
drawn that “ insanity is essentially g disease affecting the less 


some | 


| 








exceed this mean. Comparing the statistics of English and | 
Scotch asylums, it appears that the mortality in the former | 
averages one-fifth higher than in the latter; but Scotch 

lunatics, it seems, are either naturally more prone to suicide 

| or have greater facilities at their disposal for terminating their 

confinement in this way, as such deaths are far more numerous 

in Scotland than in England. 


Under the heading of “No Gretna Green at Sea,” the 
Ata California says: “It has frequently happened that 


tion by Cassius M. Clay. By L. U. Reavis. 
W. Carleton and Co. This is in many respects a remarkable 





when a young girl could not get the consent of her par- 
ents her lover has taken her out to sea, and when beyond the 


shore—the ceremony has been performed by a justice of the 
peace. Such a ceremony is void, because no law authorizes 
the performance of # marriage ceremony at sea in American 
vessels; and no law recognizes the official character of the 
clergyman cr justice of the peace there. Our statute says, 
‘All marriages contracted without this State, which would 
be valid by the laws of the country in which the same were 
contracted, shall be void in all courts and places within this 
State.” The ocean is not a country, and has no law. The 
criminal law of every civilized maritime nation prevails on 
board all its sea-going vessels on the high seas, but the Ame- 
rican law makes no provision for marriage at sea. Prudence 
dictates that parties married at sea should repeat the cere- 
mony on land if they desire to be sure they are right; and 
Congress should either authorize or prohibit marriages on 
American ships at sea, and thus prevent trouble.” 


According to a letter from Rome, published in the Con- 
stitutionnel, the Italian Government has already opened 
negotiations, not only with Germany but also with Austria 
and France, on the subject of a successor to Pope Pius IX. 
The object aimed at by the Italian Government is to bring 
about a common agreement among the European Powers to 
exclude from the Papacy candidates whom it would be hope- 
less to expect should ever be favorable to a reconciliation 
between Italy anJ the Holy See. In regard to the election of 
the future Pope the Constitutionnel’s correspondent says the 


limits of the State—the bonndary is three miles from the | 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
<A Representative Life of Horace Greeley ; with an Introdue- 
New York: G. 


volume, It contains a very large amount of information 


upon an extensive variety of subjects—information which is 


conveyed with a bold disregard to method quite interesting 


to contemplate. It tells us not a little in regard to Mr 

Greeley, and it still more fully illustrates the character, feel- 
ings and opinions of Mr. Reavis. Hence it possesses a two- 
fold interest for the thoughtful mind. The volume contains 
nearly six hundred pages, a fair proportion of which are 
occupied with quotations from Mr. Greeley’s writings, and 
clippings from the newspaper press. We cannot afford space 
to follow the biographer step by step throughout his arduous 
labor; he does not attempt to furnish a methodical history of 
Mr. Greeley’s carecr, but after seeing him safely through the 
Vicissitudes of childhood, and establishing him as editor of 
the “ Tribune,” he abandons consecutive narrative, and de- 
votes himself to the consideration of his hero in several of 
the more noticeable aspects wherein he has manifested him- 
self to the world. With this end in view, Mr. Reavis gives 
us exhaustive chapters, largely fortified by quotations, upon 
“ Horace Greeley as an Editor,” “Horace Greeley as a Poli- 
tician,” and “ Horace Greeley as a Statesman.” He proceeds 
to consider Mr. Greeley’s character under the following as- 
pects; as a man of letters; a reformer; and a self-made 
man; he reviews his Southern tour, tells of his acquaintance 
with Henry Clay and Margaret Fuller, and, in conclusion, 
gives us two of the most interesting chapters in his work, en- 
titled zespectively, “ A Personal Word,” and “The Lesson 
of Horace Greeley’s Life.” The author's style is at times 
peculiarly suggestive of the average Fourth of July oration, 
although occasionally he indulges in passages, for which our 
previous knowledge of the English language furnishes no 
parallel. We venture to present our readers with one of 
these passages: 

“ In after ages, in future years when the executive and ma- 
terialistic nature of nations shall have filled their measure of 
growth, and culminated ina union of Church and State, there 
will come upon our earth taller columns of humanity who 
will write in the highest degree the coronal region with the 
posterior and anterior portions of the brain, and develope in 
one character the divine and human.” 

Surely even Mr. Joaquin Miller might bow before such a 








conclave to decide ‘the question will not be held in Italy, 
The Cardinals of Rome, that is to say, more than two-thirds 
of the Sacred College, do not conceal, however, that they in- 
tend to nominate an Italian. They profess that the tradi- 
tionary forms of the election will be scrupulously respected, 
as they were at the conclave of Venice in 1800, at a time not 
less exceptional for the Church than the present. Further, 
they altogether deny the truth of the rumor that Pius IX. 
has already designated his own successor, or directed the 
Cardinals to appoint his successor summarily, presente cadavere 
defuncti pape, Popes having usually a profound horror of 
coups d'etat. 





An interesting incident of historical value with reference 
to the Franco-German war is brought to light in the minutes 
of evidence taken before the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, which accompany their second report just printed. 
Mr. Francis Alston, of the Foreign Office, is called in, and 
further examined by the chairman respecting the following 
statement in the Comptroller and Auditor-General’s re- 
port :—* Under sub-head P are included sums amounting to 
£561 19s. 1d., being for the travelling expenses of Mr. Odo 
Russell during the late war; vouchers for a portion only 
of this expenditure have been received.” “It appears,” 
says the chairman interrogatively, “that the circumstances 
were exceptional in that case.” Fortunately, Mr. Alston is 
able to give the gratifying assurance that the circumstances 
were, as the chairman had been informed, rather exceptional 
at the period referred to. “ Yes,” he replies, “almost the 
whole of the unvouched expenditure consisted of the travel- 
ling expeases of Mr. Odo Russell’s servant. At the time 
when Mr. Odo Russell rendered his account, the servant had 
already taken another engagement and gone abroad, and we 
were unable to obtain his receipt for the expenditure. Under 
these circumstances we submitted a declaration by Mr. Odo 
Russell that the money had been expended in the public ser- 
vice, and I believe that the Comptroller and the Auditor. 
General has accepted that, although he thought it necessary 
to notice the matter in his report.” This is satisfactory so far 
as it goes; nor is there any reason to doubt that the servant 
who took a humble part in Mr. Odo Russell’s mission ever 
drank a pint of beer except for the good of the public, but 
the fact of his having unaccountably disappeared will, it is to 
be feared, cause some disquiet, which will not be lessened by 
the knowledge that even before the Audit Office could get 
hold of him he had “already taken another engagement and 
gone abroad.” The Committee would have done well to 
press Mr. Alston further on this point before he withdrew, 
and to have asked whether there was any reason to suppose 
that Prince Bismarck had secured the services of the missing 
valet. In the meantime, it is clear that the Exchequer and 
Audit Office should always keep a staft of valets trained to 
book-keeping by double entry, and well up in the provisions 
of the Exchequer and Audit Office Act, for the special use of 
diplomats suddenly despatched on delicate missions in times 





strain of impassioned prophecy! The genuine tire of elo- 
quence, the thrilling power of Western stump-speaking finds 
utterance in such flashes as these: “I bow with sublime 
reverence to the great man, and the great woman; but more 
particularly ishe my hero, who is great and good, and is my 
friend. Such is Horace Greeley. And when I consider him 
in all bearings, the faithful and aspiring child of God,—I 
feel, humble as I am, like extending to him the right hand of 
fellowship, and adding to his brow another laurel of immor- 
tal honor.” 

“ Greeley, with all thy faults, I love thee still !” 

“ Me has triumphed over all the vicissitudes which poverty, 
envy, jealousy, and hate, placed in his lonely way. He has 
carved hisown name high up on the enduring temple of 
fame, and there to shine in everlasting honor through the 
rolling centuries of the future.” 

We have thus endeavored to give our readers some idea 
of a book that is unique. A very excellent portrait of Mr. 
Greeley accompanies tue volume. 


Caper Sauce. A Volume of Chit-Chat about Men, Women, 
and Things. By Fanny Fern. New York: G. W. Carleton 
and Co. The same qualities which have given this authoress 
her present popularity are abundantly displayed in the volume 
now before us. It is composed of numerous articles of from 
six to seven pages each, upon more subjects than we prc- 
pose to state. These articles are supplemented by mary 
short paragraphs, which are generally bright and sugyestive. 
The lady’s peculiar abilities are too well known to the read- 
ing public to require any additional comment at the present 
time, The volume presents an appearance very creditable 
to the publishers. 


We have received from Messrs. J. B. Ford and Co, the 
fifth and sixth series of Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons. 
They are issued in very handsome octavo volumes, being 
printed from the plates of “ Plymouth Pulpit.” These vol- 
umes cover a period of a year, from September 1870 to Sep- 
tember 1871. Mr. Beecher is always sure of a large audience, 
and his sermons are read with eagerness by thousands far be- 
yond the reach of his voice. These volumes will undoubt- 
edly have a very large circulation. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son and Brothers. A novel written in the autobiographic 
form. <A little more artistic skill might have kept the pro- 
noun “I” within narrower bounds. We do not see much 
novelty in this novel, whether in the plot, the characteriza- 
tion, or the style. It is uncommonly like so many, many 
volumes we have tried to read! The story is highly unnatu- 
ral, and in several scenes the attempts at pathos and passion 


are so extravagant as to become exceedingly ludicrous, 
Still we presume that “ My Hero” will find hosts of readers, 
for it is not one whit worse than scores of books which enjoy 
a popularity almost as wide as it is ephemeral. 


The Countess of Charny ; or, the Fall of the French Mo- 








of difficulty, 


narchy. By Alexander Dumas, Philadelphia: T, B. Peter- 
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son and Brothers. This volume continues the series of 
Dumas’ novels now in course of publication by Messrs T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers. Its low price will commend it to 
the fiction-reading public. 

Sylvester Sound, the Somnambulist. By Henry Cockton. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. A new popular 
edition of this well known novel. It is to be followed by 
other works! of the same author. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mrs. W. H. Butterfield, of Islington, London, announces 
that her book, “* When Mother Died,” written for the young, 
will be published in the course of a few days. 


Mr. Maguire, MP. for Cork, is, it is said, preparing a work 
on the Jesuits. 

It is said that the editorship of Good Words, made vacant 
by the death of Dr. Norman Macleod, will be offered to Canon 
Kingsley. 

Sir F. H. Doyle has been re-elected to the Professorship of 

Poetry at Oxford without opposition. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes is reported to be writing an elaborate 
work on Method. 

Mrs. Ross Church (Florence Marryat) has, we learn, under- 
taken the editorship of London Society. 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy have published a “ Statement of 
Facts,” by George Cruikshank, with the object of showing 
that Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth is “ laboring under a singu- 
lar delusion” with respect to the origin of “ The Miser’s 
Daughter,” “ The Tower of London,” ete. 


Mr. Swinburne, who has been very closely engaged lately, 
is about to visit the Highlands of Scotland for a sojourn of a 
month or so. 


A perfect copy of Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis,” printed by 
Caxton, being lot 879 of the collection now on sale by auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, London, brought 
the large sum of £670. It was bought “ at the publick sale of 
T. Osborne, 15th February, 1745, price 14s.,” thus showing 
the great rise in the value of the productions of England’s 
first printer. , 

Mr. Edmund Yates, whose retirement from the Post Office 
we some weeks ago announced, was lately entertained at a 
dinner given to him by the officials of the General Post Office, 
at Willis’s Rooms, London, upon his retirement from the 
service. Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B., presided, and up- 
wards of 70 gentlemen were present. ‘The chairman pro- 

, “The Health of the Guest of the Evening,” in a 
engthy and humorous speech, in the course of which he 
referred in highly eulogistic terms to the service of Mr. 
Yates during the past twenty years. 


* Miss Fox is about to publish, through Messrs. Macmillan, 
a “History of Holland House.” We, says the Atheneum, 
need hardly repeat what Lord Macaulay said in his well- 
known article, that there is a quite exceptional amount of 
historic interest in the story of this ancient building, with its 
extensive grounds still in a great measure untouched; and 
that in later times it has been connected with brilliant poli- 
tical and literary groups. ‘he book will, we hear, be rich 
in anecdotes about Charles James Fox, Addison, Rogers, and 
others. It will be illustrated with steel engravings and wood- 
cuts of the house and grounds, and of family portraits by 
sue of the old masters. 

Mr. Arthur Helps is preparing a memoir of Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, the well-known contractor and engineer. It is de- 
«dicated to her Majesty, and will be issued by Messrs. Bell and 
Dildy. The same publishers promise a treatise on Work and 
Wages, with practical illustrations by Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P. for Hastings. It will be in the hands of the public be- 
ture the close of the present season. 

Mr. W. A. Lloyd, the superintendent of the Aquarium of 
the Crystal Palace, has produced an “ Official Handbook to 
the Marine Aquarium,” which is exceedingly instructive, and 
which cannot fuil to be especially useful to all who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with this most interesting col- 
lection. 


Two of the young girls who took certificates at the London 
University lately in connection with the Cambridge Local 
Examination were daughters of Isaac Newton Wallop, fifth 
Earl of Portsmouth. These young ladies, through their 
grandfather, Newton Fellows, fourth Earl, are lineally de- 
scended from Sir Isaac Newton. 

A correspondent of an English paper alludes to the diffi- 
eulty of ae acopy of Schiller’s Poems, translated by 
Lord Lytton, and says he considers the work ought not to be 
allowed to remain out of print. Surprise is expressed also by 
the correspondent at the scarcity of good translations of the 
works of such men as Schiller and Goethe, whilst in Ger- 
new translations of Shakespeare’s plays are frequently pub 
lished. 

The Etcetera, it is said, is the title of a new monthly maga- 
zine, the first number of which will be published in London 
on the Ist of next month. 

The Arundel Socicty will publish, early in ‘the autumn, a 
selection of transcripts from the well-known collection be- 
longing to the Duke of Devonshire, comprising twenty ef the 
more important of the series known as “ The Chatsworth 
Raphaels,” which ranks second only to the Oxford series. 
The reproductions will be in autotype, and printed from 
negatives velonging to the Science and Art Department. 











TOPICS OF TILE 


AMERICA. 


DAY. 


CHEMICAL WORKS AND VEGETATION. 
From the Times. 


A number of experiments have lately been tried at and 
near Manchester, in England, with a view to determine the 
eflect of gases, and other emanations, from chemical works 
upon contiguous vegetation. The result has been to show 
that such gases are decidedly unfavorable to trees and shrubs, 
corroding and blighting them in a destructive manner, and it 
can hardly be doubted that the same causes must be more 
or less prejudicial to human health. This being the case, 
legislation should surely intervene, especially in densely 
peopled neighborhoods, to protect the common good ; for, 
whatever the difficulties, and we doubt not there will be 
many, attending the consumption of the vapors and smokes 
of chemical works on the spot where they are evolved, ex- 
emption from those difficulties ought not to be enjoyed at the 
cost of a whole community. 

It is worth while to name some of the manufactures the 
ill effects from which are reported as clearly proved. In this 
catalogue are enumerated, then, works where sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, is made from iron pyrites, sode-ash from 
sulphate of soda, tar and naphtha distilleries, copper-works 
where the ore is roasted with salt so as to oxydise the sul- 
phur and arsenic in the copper, wire-works where hot wire 
is passed, to clean it, through muriatic acid prior to being 
galvanized, and generally the manufacture or use of the 
muriatic and sulphuric acids. So far, the investigation has 
been substantially limited to these branches, but it is thought 
that similar results will be traced to numerous other chemi- 
cal operations that are conducted on any considerable scale, 
and the opinion of the Investigating Committee, which con- 
sists of men of conceded ability and public spirit is strongly 
expressed as regards the necessity of action on the part of 
Government to protect vegetation and the health of the peo- 
ple from this insidious and rapidly-spreading source of 
danger. 

anufactories naturally tend to increase ami¢ dense popu- 
lations, and hence the possible evils attending their estab- 
Itshment should be most carefully watched and measured. 
Among other cautions derivable from the Manchester report, 
is that of ——— manufactories in the neighborhood 
of public parks—the finer sorts of trees and shrubs being 
peculiarly sensitive to the gaseous poisons. Works using 
chemicals should, in general, be excluded from great towns, 
and spots where many people are gathered close together. 
Of course there is a manifest difficulty and may even be 
serious hardship here; for, if a factory is set up in a wilder- 
ness, the population is likely, before very long, to thicken 
near it. Perhaps, however, since smoke can be consumed, 
like the drink some dealers are licensed to sell “on the 
premises,” the noxious gases may be likewise provided for, 
and there is room for profitable patents here, which would 
have the further recommendation of being steadily operative 
for the health of society. 


DANGERS OF SURF-BATHING. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Taking the seaside records in due consideration, it is curi- 
ous that such few accidents from drowning are found in the 
Summer news. And yet, the precautions necessary to the 
proper indulgence in sea-bathing do not seem to have been 
taken. On the long line of our Atlantic coast there are many 
resorts which are crowded with the city’s Summer emigrants, 
who do the watering-places because it is fashionabJe, bathing 
at all hours because it is the way of the hour, and what they 
soy a go for. The coast is treacherous at Long Branch, 

ape May, and other places, from the heavy undertow and 
the strong currents which sweep seaward from a decep- 
tively placid bathing-place, of which strangers cannot be 
otherwise than ne It is an old saying, and a true 
one, that only the good swimmers are drowned—men who 
find it easy and pleasant work to float away from the shore, 
and not realizing the trouble or the danger of relying upon 
arms and legs to swim back again. These risks may be taken 
by the foolhardy when there is a line of boats beyond them, 
to come to their rescue if exhausted, or if seized with cramp 
while in the water, but there is no excuse in the face of the 
warnings of the death-record of previous seasons, which has 
not yet fairly commenced with the present one, But the 
strong men of the cities often choose to do and dare for 
themselves, scoffing at the advice and trusiing to luck to get 
back again, when they are once beyond the breakers. A 
single thought of the actual danger would make surf-bath- 
ing @ luxury—but a foolish desire to do something that 
somebody may admire or wonder at, sometimes costs a life, 
when the fault of its deliberate losing is one of personal re- 
sponsibility. 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 
From the Express. 


The demonstration of some 2,000 citizens of Alsace and 
Lorraine, in enrolling themselves as French citizens, was 
very pretty in sentiment, but just a trifle too sentimental to 
produce any practical results. It would naturally occur to 
the average mind that the proper place to have registered 
this vow of eternal fidelity weuld have been either in Al- 
sace or Lorraine, and that it makes no particular difference 
what the nationality of these men is, here in free America. 
The action, indeed, was rather the raking up of old issues, 
for no ultimate good, and was a deed which calls for no 





The same society will also publish a work on the Architec- 
ture of the Ruined Buildings near Delhi, by Lieutenant H. H. 
Cole, R.E. 

Mr. Poynter bas undertaken to paint a picture, and its 

redella, for a niche in the chancel of the new church of St. 

tephen, at Dulwich, an edifice which is near the railway 
station. The niche is a recessed arch of Vecorated form, and 
will be divided into unequal portions by the two pictures in 
question. 

Dr. Amiraux Jeremie, Dean of Lincoln, and formerly Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, died lately. He 
was the author of a “ History of the Church during the 
Second and Third Centuries,” a “ History of Rome, from 
Constantine to the death of Julian,” etc. 


The Strasburg Municipal Lib Committee have received 
resent of books from the Duke of Argyll, the Rev. J. Earle, 
essrs. Longmans, Mr. John Muir, Mr. T. Falconer, Mr. J. 


Maynard, the Publishing Company (Limited), the Royal In- 
stitution, Miss Swanwick, ete, , 


especial commendation. Alsace and Lorraine are not to be 
regained or aided by the march down Broadway of a number 
of Alsatians and the registering of their names as French 
citizens. The whole affair is exceedingly poetical in idea 





and all that sort of thing, but it would have been better for 
these people to have allowed the dead past to bury its 
dead, just as we are tying to bury the dead and gone issues 
of our civil war, and shall succeed in doing so before long. 
With equal propriety might the soldiers of the Lost Cause 
have sworn an a of eternal fealty to the Confederate 
States. Rest assured, the most practical relief that can be 
offered to France is hard cash, and it is gratifying to know 
that there are earnest and noble men and women who are 
straining their utmost to raise the money to draw away the 
pall that now hangs so terribly over France in the form of 
her war indemnity. It is by this means alone that the tri- 
color can again raise its head proudly to the skies. What 
France needs now is deeds, not words. The terrible onslaught 
of the Germans has proved to Frenchmen how empty 








been the glare and glitter which dazzled both them and the 


world, and they have learned that, in the future, industrious 
eflorts must take the place of show and sentiment. In view 
of this, therefore, the demonstration, while doing no especial 
larm, is but an imitation of the superficial sentimentality of 
the past, which the earnest, thinking Frenchman of to-day 
is doing his best to overcome and do away with. If this vow 
of fidelity to France must be taken, though, it might be sug- 
gested that perhaps the best place for the registering of the 
oath would have been on French soil, and that here, over 
3,000 miles from the field of action, is not exactly the locality 
for this somewhat romantic proceeding. 


A FAILING PASTIME. 
From the New York Times. 


Xerxes offered a fabulous reward for the discovery of a 

new pleasure, but the genius of Persian invention was not 
great —- to gratify him. Nowadays he would poms | 
have asked in vain. A dozen years ago society found itself 
in a like predicament, tired of its old playthings and languish- 
ing for new. Straightway some beneficent unknown pro- 
duced croquet. The new game hit the public whim, and be- 
came the rage at once. In England and America, where 
everything in the shape of out-door sports is greeted with en- 
thusiasm, the young people seemed to have gone suddenly 
mad on the subject. Nothing was talked of but croquet, and 
life appeared to have resolved itself with these enthusiasts 
into the problem of driving a ball through a number of hoops 
witha mallet. Nor was the interest confined to the younger 
portion of the community. Grave reviews discussed the ori- 
gin of the game and debated onitslaws. Philologists fought 
as Only philologists can fight, over the derivation of its name. 
Clergymen denounced it from the pulpit, while other clergy- 
men did not scruple to play it in the field. It had its code of 
regulations, its hundreds of clubs, and for a time bade fair to 
eclipse both base-ball and cricket. 
But games, like dogs, have their day, and the day of this 
one appears to have come. The fickle public has wearied 
again of its toy, and demands another. e are assured by 
those indisputable authorities that regulate the most momen- 
tous destinies of the gay world, deciding with a word the fate 
of a mode or the grade of a milliner, that croquet has ceased 
to be the fashion. Of course, no one with the slightest pre- 
tension to style can any longer play at it. Yet still we can- 
not see it pass at once into oblivion without regret, and wé 
venture the heretical hope that still in out-of-the Way places, 
secure from the awful regards of the haute volee, in quiet 
country villages or retired nooks upon the sea-shore, the des- 
pised pastime may continue to yield unfashionable enjoyment. 
Croquet, as a special sport, has too many saumeninlotiens 
to be lightly discarded. In the first place it brings people 
into the open air, and that of itself is a merit. Again, it 
aflords a moderate amount of physical exercise and a good 
training for the eye, with just enough mental occupation to 
make it interesting without being exacting. But its chief 
merit, and this no slight one, is that it is a game in which 
both sexes can participate with equal zeal and enjoyment. 
The out-door sports of men are for the most part selfish and 
unsocial, such as women Cannot or care not to share. But 
croquet is to field sports what dancing is to in-door pastimes, 
and a community of interest should preserve it, one would 
think, from its impending dissolution. 

There are no such things in life as trifles, was a wise man’s 
saying, and even croquet may be talked of and written of se- 
riously. Whatever contributes in any degree to human health 
and enjoyment is assuredly no,trifle. And any device which 
lures our fair countrywomen to seek those best tonics of air 
and sunlight which they need, is, on the contrary, of the ut- 
most usefulness and importance. Mankind decrees honors 
to him who invents a mere murderous instrument of slaugh- 
ter. Why should we hold in less esteem the talents which 
lighten our tedium and add to the resources of our innocent 
enjoyment. It is surely more laudable to kill time than to 
kill men, and the unknown inventor of croquet may perhaps 
find a place with Morse and Franklin and Watt in some 
future heaven of invention. 


NEW MODE OF DEATH. 
From the Bvening Post. 


They have at the West a peculiarly horrible form of death, 
as we learn by a despatch from La Salle, Ill., announcing the 
loss of two lives by this cause, The suction in the bins of 
the great elevators is much greater than it appears, and, while 
it seems to be not very great, is, in fact, irresistible. While 





the corn was running out of one of these bins into a car at 
La Salle, a day or two ago, in the warehouse of a Mr. 
Hoffman, a son of his, of thirteen years of age, foolishly 
ventured into the gain, thinking, no doubt, he could easily 
extricate himself. But the vortex was not only too strong 
for him, but too strong also for his father, who mmediately 
plunged after him. Both were drawn down by the irresisti- 
ble force of the corn as it passed through the spout, and both 
were smothered to death. 

The deprivation of breath long enough to extinguish life 
would seem to be a painful death, unless the loss of the 
senses is so instantaneous that there is no time for suffering. 
Possibly this may be the case, and if so, suffocation in an 
elevator may be an easy death, and become, therefore, a 
favorite form of suicide. It is a cleanly way of going out 
of the world, at least, and must be much like drowning with- 
out the disagreeable necessity of getting wet, which, without 
doubt, deters many from resorting to that method of going 
out of the world. Three minutes of known di le 
sensation has more influence with many minds than an 
eternity of the unknown. But as a neat method of putting 
one’s bosom friend out of the way, provided he could be 
enticed to the brink of a bin, it is decidedly preferable to the 
ordinary modes. Murder, as a fine art, would receive a new 
interest should this method be resorted to; and what an 
opportunity it would be for the doctors to give their conflict- 
ing views on asphyxia and shock ! 

MANUFACTURING BEGGARS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A recent discovery made by the London police betrays a 
system of cruelty in beggar-making calling for an immediate 
suppression, with the heaviest possible penalties for the 
offenders. The generous public are prone to alms-giving to 
the sick or maimed, and as this class of mendicants are more 
profitable to themselves or their employers, cruel means are 
adopted to keep the supply of such street wanderers well up 
to the requirements of the London streets. The deformities 
of children are especially used by the parents to extort 
charity from the public. The demand for distorted faces and 





twisted limbs has caused the establishment of a manufactory 
for deformities, with a curiously graduated scale of charges. 
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About the American currency value of seven dollars is the 
regulation price for twisting an infant’s leg, when the age 
does not exceed one year—$3 extra when the child is eighteen 
months old. The selling of children into bondage in Euro- 
oy countries is a feature of old world systems which is to 

deplored, and the history of civilization gives innumerable 
instances where the welfare of children is bartered for gold 
or silver that the parents may indulge in excesses by intoxica- 
tion or the gaming table, but deliberate torture or maiming 
for the purposes of street-begging, is a length ahead of any- 
thing else on record. When such evidences of cold-blooded 
cruelty are beneath the eyes of the police, verily the inside 
pictures of London will scarcely bear a critical examination. 


THE SEA SERPENT. 
From the Tribune. 


" If there is one thing which we want settled it is the Great- 
Sea-Serpent-Snake Question. It was ferociously discussed 
when we were a boy—sc is it now we are a man, and so per- 
haps it will be when we are no more. It ought to be settled 
now, when the great Prof. Corbin declares that he lately saw 
three (3) Sea Serpents. One of them was “ enormous’—big 
enough, in fact, to compel an alteration in the course of the 
vessel—say 1,000 yards long; his tail was fan-shaped; he 
resembled a cobra; his head was like a bull’s; his eyes were 
large and glowing; his head was surmounted by a horny 
crest; he swam with incredible velocity, lashing “the sea 
into a foam like breakers dashing over jagged rocks.” Per- 
haps he knew that the Professor was looking at him through 
a spy-glass from the quarter-deck, and cut up these antics in 
order to secure a good report of his agility. He must indeed 
have presented a most extraordinary, not to say ravishing, 
spectacle ; for says Prof. Oorbin, “1 saw his overlapping 
scales open and shut with every arch of his sinuous back, 
colored like a rainbow.” Who can believe that this magnifi- 
cent creature was nothing but a horse-mackerel ? 


——_—__—_ 
ON THE EDGE OF THE MOOR. 


A soft low-lying purple haze floats over the moor. It has 
been intensely hot all day, and the evenipg breeze has not 
sprung up yet. By-and-bye, when the sun (now making a 
sea of heather oa fire in the west) has quite set, Mrs. Kane 
will venture a little further from the farm-yard gate to watch 
for the one who is coming. 

Once or twice already her poor anxious old face has brigh- 
tened up under the impression that she sees something 
moving at the vanishing point of the rugged cart-road that 
is the channel of communication between this farm-house on 
the edge of Dartmoor and civilisation. But the impression 
has been a false one, born of a hope that is not to be realised 
just yet. Indeed, reason tells her that it is idle to expect her 
traveller one hour before that traveller can possibly arrive. 

Mrs. Kane listens to reason at last. She goes back through 
the farm-yard, “ not so well stocked as it was when she was 
home last, poor maid,” she thinks, with a pang of unselfish 
sorrow, into the cool moist red dairy. The butter has been 
made to-day. Butter that to-morrow will command the 
readiest sale in the Barnstaple market. It looks rich and 
firm, as her butter has always been reputed to look. But 
there is less of it than of old, and the weary shake of the 
good grey head, that has never shaken repiningly when she 
— as been concerned, is at the quantity, not at the 
quality. 

But she takes one of the plumpest pats, and fills a bow] 
with the richest cream from one of the flat pans, and goes 
away out of the dairy and into the kitchen, where a table is 
already well covered with country dainties. There is a 
chicken-pie, a shape of damson-jam, and a glass dish with a 
cover containing a great luscious piece of honeycomb. There 
are fresh eggs, and tempting lcaves of brown and white 
home-made bread. And as she adds the butter and cream to 
the my ee the mother hopes that “ Alice will be happy, and 
enjoy it all.” 

“ This’ll be the air to give her an appetite,” she adds, with 
a pleased sense of part proprietorship in the air. “ The best 
air in the world, her poor father used to say, and he should 
ha’ known, for he was born in it, and his father and grand- 
father before him, for the matter of that.” 

She sits down in the high handsome chair that stands on 
one side of the fire-place, wherein a feathery bunch of 
asparagus foliage is waving, or rather would be waving if 
there were the faintest breath of breeze to stir it. Sits down 
and folds her hands over the dead black Coburg dress, and 
smooths out the wide weepers that mark her a widow, and 
strives to make her loving, anxious heart beat calmly and 
patiently. . 

She looks a very gentlewoman as she sits there, her still 
bright dark eyes bent on the door, her soft grey hair put back 
Plainly under the dead whife border of the widow’s cap. 
A very gentlewoman, indeed; not a lady; Mrs. Kane never 
wishes, never has wished to be thought to be “ above her 
class.” But a woman so full of natural gentleness and 
intelligence that she can never wound the eelings or the 

taste of any genuinely refined person. 

Up to within the last three months Mrs. Kane has been 
one of the most capable farm-house wives in that bold, active, 
independent district, where the soil is made productive by 
incessant toil. But she has had a seizure. The brave heart 
that never quailed under any reverses while her husband 
lived, kept her up to the mark of the labor that was needful 
when he died. But the brain was overtasked by its sense of 
responsibility, and when she recovered partially from the 
blow that prostrated body and will for a time, her powers, 
her vigor, had fled, and only her indomitable perseverance 
— > ete ruling spirit of the farm. 

t is a freehold property this, on which the pictures 
quaint, thatched, many-gabled farm-house pak And it 
has been in the Kane family for generations. If she could 
onl go on, as she had gone on for five years after her 
husband’s death, she might look forward to gratifying the 
wish that is nearest to her heart, namely, that she may be 
able to leave it to Alice as her father left it. But she has 
been stricken down, and things have gone unkindly with the 
cattle and the sheep, and—“ well, she has many blessings,” 
oo herself in a burst of heart-felt gratitude as she thinks 
of Alice. 

There is an opportune stir in the house and about the 
house at this very moment, Jane—a ubiquitous and highly- 
gifted young person, who is cook, house and dairy-maid, 
superintendent of the pigs and poultry, vender of the butter 
cream, and , on market-days—comes stumbling in more 
ay, sllingly, amiably than is usual even with her. 

he yard-dog barks, and performs a war-dance at the 
extreme end of his chain. The cocks and hens flutter back- 
wards and forwards across the yard in the inconsequent way 


natural to them when anything of an extraordinary nature 
occurs in their vicinity, and Mrs. Kane gets up and goes out 
with a little more flush on her face, « little more flutter about 
her hands, and looks along the road, and sees Alice. 

“There was a pony-chay to fetch her the last time,” the 
mother thinks, half-sorrowfully, as the market-cart lumbers 
up. But now Alice is out of the cart, embracing her mother, 
shaking Jane’s hand, which is little less rugged than the 
road, patting the old dog’s head, laughing and crying, and 
declaring herself deafened by the fowls, all in one minute. 

“ You're better, mother? say you're better,” she says pre- 
sently, when she is seated at the tea-table. There is a wist- 
ful look in her eyes, ligatly as she speaks, as they take in 
every change, every sign of lost of power and gain of years 
in her mother. 

“It's done my eyes good to see you,” Mrs. Kane says, 
warmly. And indeed Alice is a sight to do other eyes than 
her mother’s good. 

{dice is what it has been allowed her mother is not-—quite 


tone, and dress. 


all the pride her mother feels in her. 
Mrs. 


are so daintily kept and cared for. She thinks, regretfully 


will come an 
Alice’s hands.” 
Can Alice be thinking of the same thing? 
up to the question apparently, yet she suddenly asks : 
“How are the Fords, mother dear? 
et?” 
“ Married yet! why, no, you don’t ask !” 


which are many. 


as slow about that as about everything else, I see.” 


gaze that is turned full upon her from behind the cupboard 
door. 


how’s Dolly?” 


that she called a dress-improver.” 
to make a remark. Accordingly, Alice makes one, thougl 


consideration to the iniquity. 
“Well!” she says. 


an Mr I thought of such folly, and what I knew you 
would 


silliness of her betters; you don’t wear such things, Alice.’ 


gracefully. 


pretty, silly, fair-haired sister. “1 don’t wear them myself 
because—because I’ve been taught better.” 
“ Then the ladies don’t wear them in Exeter, Alice ?” 


her mother by saying, “ Yes, they do.” 
“Then Mrs. Loveli—a true lady—didn’t like them ?” 


self.” 
“ And she has the charge of young girls. 


her, Alice.’ 


Alice’s return home to lift the burden from her dear ol¢ 
mother’s shoulders. 


new to her, farmer’s daughter as she is. 
away from the house on the edge of the moor for ten years 
and she is ouly twenty-two now. 


spirit, with refreshing eagerness. 


upon me, three months ago,” Mrs. Kane says. 
willing, but there’s less than there ought to be now.” 

“And [ll always make the butter now, mother; at least 
when I’ve learnt to make it.” 


father did, or what I’ve done.” 


is to be done.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Kane says, with a deep sigh of satisfaction 
“if you have Robert's help, dear, all will be well.” 

“And, of course, I shall have his help,’ Alice answers 
her head going up in slight surprise ; “ he'd fly to help you 


Rob’s one fault, to be stupidly good natured.” 


auspices. 


Robert Ford will look sharply. 
lighter da. 
the general improvement. 
than the heart of the head of it being light. 

They are twelve miles from Barnstaple. They are six 
miles from their nearest neighbor, but Alice never seems 
dull. It had been a woeful grief to the mother when first 


solitude into which her child would be plunged in this re- 





a lady—in mind and manners and appearance ; quite a lady in 
frank, honest dignity—in the delicacy of her speech, and 
A handsome, tall, well-formed girl, with a 
clear strong head, and a pure strong heart, she fully deserves 


ane looks—she can’t help looking as they move so 
lightly about the tea-things—at the smooth white hands that 


of how they will get roughened and embrowned in doing the 
work that she has done cheerfully and gladly for so many 

ears. But she does not put that sorrow into words yet. 
She resolutely twinkles away a tear, and consoles herself 
with the thought that it “won't be long before Robert Ford 
take all the toil and trouble of the farm off 


Nothing leads 


Is Robert married 


1 Mrs. Kane is 80} erected at’ Exeter for her to respond to the heart whose 
perplexed that she falls into the vulgar tongue employed by 


Jane during that young person’s moments of amazement, 
g g 


“ But I do ask!” Alice says, rising up and taking the office 
of putting away upon herself at once. “ Poor dear Reb! he’s 


“ He hasn’t been slow in turning over the tidy bit of money 
that his father left him,” Mrs. Kane begins indignantly ; but 
the indignation vanishes before the laughing bright keen 


“Dear mother! it’s so easy to turn it when once one has 
the tidy bit; but I’m glad to hear he has been so—lucky ; and 


“Dolly came here the other day with a hayrick on the 
back of her head, and a great wire frame over her poor hips, 
Mrs. Kane pauses when 
she utters this awful word, and looks as if she expected Alice 


she scarcely feels justified in doing so, not having given due 


“ Well! is that all you can find to say; well, I told Miss 
think of such folly in a miller’s daughter aping the 


And Mrs. Kane, as she speaks, looks at Alice’s handsome | some one to talk to while I’m making a pie !” 
head, round the back of which the hair is rolled in a thick 
coil, and at her straight lissom figure, about which the folds 
of a clear neutral-tinted muslin dress fall very softly and 


“No-o; I don’t wear them, myself,” Alice says, coming 
back with a spring, and leaning over the mother with such a 
joyful uncalled-for confusion in her manner, that Mrs. Kane 
thinks Alice is determined to think nothing but good of Rob’s 


Alice Kane nods her head and smiles again, and puzzles| one end, and balancin 


“Mrs. Lovell! dear mother, Mrs. Lovell wears them her- 


Well! well! and 
she spoils the form Heaven gave her. 1 never thought it of 


There is very little more said about Mrs. Lowell or the 
atrocities of fashion this night, this first happy night of 


Alice, the future manager, has to be 
made acquainted with a variety of domestic details that are 
For Alice has been 


For six years she was a 
pupil fat a good school in Exeter, and for the last five years 
she has been a governess in another and equally good estab- 
lishment, in the same city; but she takes to the idea of all 
the duties that are to devolve upon her with delightful 


“T always made the butter myself until that trouble came 
“Jane is 


“ And old Baxter doesn’t do with the land what your poor 


“Tl make Rob teach me what is to be done, and how it 


or me, or Jane—or anybody else for the matter of that; it’s 


The old homestead beautifies itselt soon under Alice’s 
The girl has saved money from her earnings, and 
with it she buys another cow and new farm impiements,| sently. 
and hires the services of an able, honest man, who owes al- 
legiance to Robert Ford, and, therefore, does not attempt to 
defraud the young lady, after whose interest all men know 
Mrs. Kane’s heart grows 
by day as she witnesses, and Jane testifies to,| for his weakness; for Alice, at the sight of it, evidently has 
Nothing beautifies a house more} an extra twinge of pain. 


she had been compelled to send for Alice, to think of the| apologise to him, but the saving remembrance that the mis- 


mote home of hers. Butit is a grief to her no longer. Alice 
Kane is as free from care as the sky above or the breeze that 
blows over the moor on this sunny cloudless day. 

Light of heart, light of foot, full of rich young health, full, 
too (but this her mother does not know), of a full, rich 
young hope, the young girl goes briskly through the round 
of her duties, and is never tired by them. 
A deliciously invigorating healthy life it is out here on the 
edge of the moor. She daily gains a sense of greater free- 
dom, a feeling of greater} power, a firmer belief in her own 
ability to go on doing her best, and doing it successfully. 
Roberf Ford, who has been the slave of his love for her, 
and of his belief that eventually he shall have the courage 
to tell her of it in so many words, from the day she wag 
eight years old, comes to see “ how they’re getting on” fre- 
bec 5 He is the nearest neighbor ; but six miles is a very 
short distance when no one lives nearer to you. 

He comes in early one day, just as Jane is about to start 
for the market. Alice is full of justifiable pride. Shbé is 
sending more pounds of butter, more eggs, more poultry 
onan for sale than have been sent for five years from that 
arm. 

He is a well-built, broad-shouldered young man, with yel- 
low hair, like his sister Dorothy’s. He does not wear his hair 
in a haystack, but has it closely cropped all over his head. 
It is curly and rebellious, though. And so, whenever he 
»| comes to see his idol, he puts on it “ oil enough to mix a salad 
with,” as the idol thinks a little disdainfully. 

His blue eyes are very wide Gpen—the very homes of can- 
dor and simplicity—simplicity untainted by any shade of 
folly or weakness, be it understood. Unluckily for himself 
they always open wider, and let out all their secrets, when 
they rest on Alice. 

But she has not cared to find out the secrets yet. To her, 
Robert is a sort of human Newfoundland—a faithful, honest, 
strong fellow, who would be pleased to pull her, or any- 
body else, out, if she, or anybody else, got into the waters 
of difficulty. Her heart was too full of an idol she had 























































































































idolatry he was lavishing on her. Respond to it, indeed ! 
tegen Alice did not yet realise that it was lavished apon 
her. 

He has not arrayed himself in all his bravery, believing, as 
the Laird o’ Cockpen did, that no woman could resist that, 
even if she could him. Hehas simply put on his thoroughly 
good, and excessively ill-made, light-gray clothes, because it 
is away of showing homage to this lady whom he loves. 
He would do anything for her. And ber mother knows it, 
and loves him for his devotion to her Alice, and, practically, 
‘asks him to dinner. 

“Do stay, Rob,” Alice says carelessly ; “ Jane is gone to 
market, and you'll see me makirg a pie and peeling the po- 
tatoes; it won’t be amusing to you, but it will be better than 
riding home under the midday sun.” 

He takes up a knife in his excess of happiness and is ready 
to peel a pie or make a potatoe, or do anything else that is 
vague and impossible. Alice, in her wonderful dress, that is 
1} not a bit like Dolly’s, and that still does not look old-fash- 
ioned, steps about lightly, does her work, and forgets him. 

Presently—he is standing close by the end of her table— 
he speaks : 

“ Alice!” 
1) “Oh, Itob! I thought—I thought you had gone out with 

mother,” she says, looking round, aan missing the old lady. 
“T’m glad you didn’t,” she adds, politely, “1 like to have 


’ 


He sees that the girl is less collected, less careless, less ab- 
solutely in possession of herself than she ordinarily is. 
Nevertheless, being a man in love, he is unwary enough to 
proceed : ; 

“ Alice !” his face grows red through the sun-brown on it, 
and his blue eyes become hopelessly confiding, “ Alice! you 
know why I come here, don’t you ?” 

She stops and looks at him with a kindly air of interest. 
»|She had such sweet thoughts of her own, that itis by an 
effort only that she can compel herself to try to take in the 
meaning of what he is saying. Resting the rolling-pin on 
her hand on the other, she looks at 
him thoughtfully, and fears, pitifully, that he is in some 
trouble about Dolly. 

As she looks at him, in her perfect unconsciousness, the 
red dies out of his face and the light goes out of his 
hope. 

“Tsee you don’t,” he says energetically. “ You've taken 
my love and never seen it even.” 

She is very sorry, little as she says: for it is such a sur- 
prise to her that she can’t say much. He feels that she is 
1| very sorry, but that does not take the sting out of his pain. 
Like a man, he wants to get himself away directly; and, 
like a woman, she, in her cruel kindness, can’t bear that he 
should ride away in that sun. 

»| “We were children together,” she reminds him ; “if you 
were to get « stroke I should never forgive myself.” 
“T’ve had my stroke a'ready, this morning,” he says, with 

a ghastly effort to be sprightly. , 

“‘ Nonsense—nonsense—if we had only been like cousins 
it would have been different; but we’ve been like brother 
and sister. You'll go away and see some stranger, and 
adore——” 

“As you have done,” he interrupts her gently; but it is 
her turn to be red in the face and awkward in manner 
»}) nOW. 

After awhile they go out together to look for Mrs. Kane. 
They meet her coming from the hen-house with her apron 
full of eggs. Seeing them together, she is quite ready to 
drop the eggs and bless them, but something in the expres- 
sion of Robert's face deters her. 
»| For the first time in her life she is angry with Alice. 
Robert is a rich man, as riches go in this css in this part of 
»| the world; and a good man, as goodness goes in any part of 
»|it. She is not the type of mother who thinks that her 
daughter ought to think herself very well off to get a hus- 
band at all; but she does think that the like of Robert Ford 
will not come by again in a hurry. 

It is rather a dull dinner of which these three partake pre 
Robert Ford is not angry with Alice, but he is angr 
with himself for having clouded Alice’s brow and Alice’s 
heart, even for an hour. When she speaks to him, as she 
does constantly and kindly, something in his throat makes 
his eyes water sympathetically, and then he hates himself 


When he is going to ride away, in the cool of the evening 
he had planned for this whole holiday for more than a fort- 
night—Alice stands by, patting his roan horse’s neck, and 
bidding him gentle good-bye. She is dreadfully inclined to 





take was caused by no fault of hers steps in, and she com- 
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promises matters, between her tenderness and sense of jus 

lice, by saying : 

“ Rob, you'll soon come again, won’t you ?” 

“Why? You don’t want me, Alice ?” 

“ Mother will miss you so much,” she pleads; “and it 
won't seem like home without you and Dolly coming in and 
out.” 

“And, by-and-vye, I shall find some} one else here; that 
will be it, you know, Alice,” he adds, as her face grows sunny 
with a happiness she would hide if she could; “ and when 
that happens. a - 

“How can we tell what may happen?” she interrupts sen- 
tentiously. 

- “IT shall have all the pain to go over again, but I'll come. 
God bless you, Alice.” He gives her hand the truest clasp it 
will ever have from a man. And as he rides away she looks 
after him, and thinks how true he is,'and how good, and what 
a pity it is he doesn’t go about more and sce other girls. 

“So that’s settled, Alice,” her mother says, as Alice goes 
back slowly into the room. > 

Alice goes up and stands close to her mother, but behind 

her. 

“T wish you could have cared for the lad,’ Mrs. Kane says 
softly. And then Alice puts her head down on her mother’s 
seater, and says: 

“ Mother, I must tell you now. I care too much for ano- 
ther lad to marry poor Row.” 

‘Mrs. Kane is all eagerness for information; Alice the soul 
of candor in imparting it. But, after all, there is little to 
tell. 

it isonly another edition of the old, old story. The out- 
spoken lover has arival in an unspoken one. Alice has 
given her heart away, after the improvident habit of young 
women, before it had been asked for, in so many words. 

The girl does not go into eestacies in describing him, but 
in spite of this reticence the mother sees that this Mr. Guy 
Wyse is the hero of Alice’s heart. 

“ He is an artist——” 

“Then it’s he who taught you better about dress,” Mrs. 
Kane guesses shrewdly. 

“Yes, about dress, and everything.” Then all the story of 
how they met comes out. Mr. Wyse was making a brief 
stay in Exeter, where, at an evening .party, he met Mrs. 
Lovell, Alice, and some of the pupils. e was struck with 
Alice’s beauty at once. He made acquaintance with Mrs. 
Lovell, he called, he ingratiated himself with everybody, he 
gave some, of the girls drawing-lessons—he made studies of 
Alice, he showed her mutely how he loved her, and things 
were at this stage when Alice was recalled home. 

She tells her mother all this; and then {there is a long 
pause; at last Mrs. Kane says: “He has had time to come 
after you, Alice.” 

Then Alice grows scarlet, crimson, white, in rapid succes- 
sion, and confesses: 

“ When we said good-bye he told me he should come to 
see me in two months, and asked would I promise him a 
welcome. I promised him one; the two months are not over 
yet, mother.” 

“ And that’s all?” 

“That's all; but it’s enough; he will come, mother.” 





Rob is only a miller; his grammar is often defective; his 
pronunciation is always so; but he is a very knight of purity. 
The fear that Alice’s lover may be there already, never 
crosses his mind for a moment. 

So they go on and on till they meet that other fresh breeze 
which is so different to the wind that blows over the moor- 
land—the breeze that comes over the sea. 

They get down to the hotel presently, and find it full of 
life, and the savor that greets them reminds them that they 
are very hungry. So they have dinner, and then Mrs. Kane 
goes to sleep, and Alice and Rob go out for a walk. 

The pebble ridge is a marvel, but a fatiguing one to sur- 
mount. They soon have enough of that. They get out on 
the Northam Burrows, where several detached parties are out 
playing golf. If you do not happen to have your head cracked 
by a ball winging its elegant way in utter obliviousness of 
your existence, this is a delightful game to witness. Alice 
has never seen it before, and so flings herself into the spirit | 
of it as she watches, and thinks what pretty pictures Guy 
will make of some of these pretty girls by-and-bye. 

They stroll about for an hour. Rob refrains from making 
love, and Alice is very happy in the thought that the next 
time she comes here it will probably be with Guy, as his bride 
perhaps. They will spend «a good deal of time in the old 
home, of course, and when they are away she will leave a 
pair of paragons to look after the farm and her mother. 
Then she remembers Rob, and asks a litule timidly : 

“ Have you ever been to Loncon, Rob?” 

Robert shakes his head. He never has been. To the best 
of his belief he never shall go, now. 

“ Not if I ever live there, Rob” (You cat without design, 
playing your hapless mouse so uuconscivusly). * Surely, if 1 
ever live there, Rob, you'll come to see me.” 

Rob is about to answer plaintively, but a golf-ball whizzes 
by, and he is compelled to perform a leap in the air to avoid 
it. Instead of being plaintive, when he comes down, he is 
penitential. 
“Let us get away from here, Alice; there is some wild | 
playing going on with those two over there.” 

“Which two?” Alice asks, and Rob indicates a Dolly Var- 
den dress, and a shooting-costume in the distance. That is 
all Alice can see. So she laughs, and says: 

“A bridegroom and his bride, I should say. Blind to 
everybody else, they may knock one’s head off, as you say.” 

“You were saying,” he begins, as they turn to walk back 
to the hotel, “ that if you ever lived in London you'd like to 
see me. Is it there you're to live, Alice?” 

“T don’t know—I know nothing, Rob. Can't you under- 
stand that I feel sure without knowing.” 

Yes; he can understand. He can understand orly too 
well. The understanding stabs him with pain, but he bears 
it like a man, and answers : 

“ T suppose he’s very different to all we down here ?” 

Alice thrills to the tone of misery. Keenly alive as she is 
to the difference between her handsome, refined, smovtb- 
spoken lover, and this rough diamond by her side, she will 
not point it. 

“He is like you in one thing, Rob; he is very true and 
good,” she says in a low voice. Then she adds, with an 





“T wish it had been Rob that you had known the best and 
worst of,” Mrs. Kane sighs; but Alice laughs and says: 

“ We shall soon know the best aud worst of Guy, mother ; 
he'll soon come.” 

Her words seem to be prophetic. The day after a letter 
reaches her from Guy Wyse. A buoyant letter, full of plea- 
sure at the thought of seeing her so soon. He is going to 
stay at Westward Ho! whence he imagines he can easily 
run over, as he believes the farm is somewhere near Burn- 
staple. Will she mind writing to him, and giving him the 
route! He addresses her as his “ dearest friend,” and signs 
himself, “ hers ever and always,” and she believes him. 

From the moment she answers his letter Alice grows a 
little better. She bounds through the round of her duties 
more rapidly than ever, it seems, and then gets out on the 
free, fragrant moor, that is still covered with heath. Some 
of the purple flowers have turned brown and yellow, but 
still, faded as they are, they make glorious patches of color. 
He «oes not know the moor yet. How he will Jove its wild 
beauty. 

She longs to see the place to which he is coming. Though 
she has been born and bred in this place, she has never seen 
far-famed Westward Ho! Mother has never seen it either. 
She coaxes and persuades, and they make a pilgrimage thi- 
ther to see the place to which the “ Happy Prince with Joy- 
ful Eyes” is coming. 

There is nothing uamaidenly about Alice Kane. If she 
did not know tbat Guy would not be there for another week 
she would not go near Westward Ho! As it is, she sighs to 
see the place where he will be living during the happy days 
of authorised courtship that are coming—that she feels so 
sure are coming. 

The market-cart is made comfortable with rugs and cush- 
ions for Mrs. Kane, and Alice takes the reins, and they spend 
three hours of a lovely autumn day in driving over the lonely 
rugged road to Barnstaple. On the way they meet Robert 
Ford, and it transpires that he has never been to Westward 
Ho! “And all North Devon men ought to know it, or be 
ashamed to think of Charles Kingsley !” Alice says with en- 
thusiasm. Then she adds, “ Come, Rob,” and he comes. 

Being next to her he feels that he is steaming through 
Paradise as they go by train from Barnstaple to Instow. 
Alice feels that she is in Paradise too—but not because she is 
next to Rob. Mrs. Kane likes the present aspect of things 
too well to worry herself about the future. This is the first 
pov she has had for years. It will be grand to see the 
spot about which such a book has been written! 

At Instow the two young people find a fairy boat and boat- 
man ready to waft them over the stream to Appledore, where 
a glorified pony-carriage is procured to take them through 
Northam to Westward Ho! 

This (to her) abrupt transition from the isolation of her 
dear old home on the moor, to the life and excitement of 
pony-carriage-driving down the road, and avenues running 
up from it to lovely mansions before which peacocks an 
ladies are walking, is bewildering to Mrs. Kane. She likes it, 
but it makes her sleepy. She closes her eyes, and Alice and 
Rob are presently as much alone as if the mother were back 
at the farm-house, 

“ There's a reason for this, isn’t there, Alice? ‘tisn’t only a 
holiday,” Rob says softly. 


effort, “ You must not take it all for granted yet—it may be a 
long time yet. Didn’t I tell you I felt sure without knowing 
—he and | are both so yourg.” 

The exigencies of golf have brought the Dolly Varden 
dress and the shooting-costume right into the path they must 
cross to get back to the hotel. Alice and Rob are sauntering 
on in chat that is pleasant and contidential to the one, agoni- 
sing and tantalising to the other. They are a handsome, 
striking pair; and the little lady in the Dolly Varden dress 
points them out to her companion with an admiring laugh. 

“ Look there, dear! Are they like ourselves, [ wonder!” 

He looks! The handsome pair are near to them now; and 
Alice is standing still, with a whiteness spreading over her 
beautiful face. 


ordinary complaisance, ever so many yearsago? And indeed, 
did not Mrs. Mustela do something queer on her own ac- 
count? Did she not run away from school ? or deceive her 
parents about her marriage ? or do something hazy, and that 
will not quite bear the light of day, since her marriage? I 
have a vague kind of idea that, as all is not gold that glitters 
in the material world, so all is not so impeccable as it seems 
in the moral. All that is past now, however; and Mrs. 
Mustela is the rigid demander of absolute faultlessness in her 
friends, and the rigid denouncer of those famous peaches to 
— the younger Dumas introduced the world—at five sous 
each. 

In their zeal for moral perfection the Mustclas are perhaps 
rather too apt to believe evil of others. You sec, being so 
sensitive as they vre about straight lines, they are keener 
sighted than most others in the matter of crookedness. The 
consequence of which is that, let the most absurd reports be 
set afloat concerning you, and the Mustelas are the first to 
look grave and to insist on a full explanation. And as we 
all know that to live down ill-natured reports by steadfast 
bearing and a certain lofty ignoring of them, and confront 
and confute them, the Mustelas simply hound you on to your 
destruction. lt may be valiant, but is it wise to take by the 
horns the raging bull bellowing at you like an angry Jove, 
yet who is unable to hurt you so long as you keep your own 
side of the hedge and let him alone? But this is substan- 
tially what the Mustelas require you to do, if you are their 
friend. If any slander is thrown out against you, you mnst 
“meet it;” and call heaven and earth to witness that -you are 
innocent; and demand your slanderer’s authority; and set 
your whole society in a flame, and every tongue wagging ; 
and so dig the thing into people’s minds, when, if you had 
but gone your own way and held your tongue and never 
minded, it would have passed like yesterday’s cloud,. and 
been forgotten as soon. Being, however, the friend of the 
Mustelas, you are bound to leap the fence and take the bull 
by the horns; and if you do not, they cut you, and tell their 
friends that they are sure you cannot stand a scrutiny, and 
that you have certainly done something very shameful 
which you are aware will be found out if you call attention 
to yourself on that particular matter. 

Once they cut me because I was connec ed with a certain 

publication, the literary tone of which they disliked; and 1 
would not, being bound in honor to silence, disclaim the 
authorship of one or two specific articles at which they had 
tuken offence. As it happened, I had not written the papers 
in question ; but the credit of them was enough for the Mus- 
telas, and double-lucked the house door against me for many 
a month. It opened again only when I wrote the play which 
set all the town agog, and carried my name in biue and green 
letters a foot high through every railway station in England. 
And the Mustelas like to have as their friends people whose 
names are written in blue and green letters a foot high, and 
placarded against the walls as celebrities. 
This zeal for the absolute purity and impeccability of their 
friends extends itself to their friends’ friends, and still more 
remote relations. You were seen with the Golightlys, were 
you? The Mustelas wait on you in solemn conclave, and 
put it to you with affected earnestness, how can you expect 
to know them, the spotless Mustelas, when you kuow the 
doubtful Golightlys? They are very sorry, they say, but the 
man who can be seen with Captain Golightly is not the man 
they would care to associate with; and he who can give his 
arm to Mrs. Golightly is not fit to sbake hands with their 
daughters. They feel it incumbent on them to decline all 
further intercourse with you, unless you will consent to 
purge your visiting list according to their directions. Some 
one must keep a high standard they say, and they assume to 
themselves that lofty office. 

I can scarcely reconcile their assumptions with their prac- 
tice; and when I see them hand in glove with the Honor- 
able Mr. Flashband, I confess I am puzzled, and wonder 











“ By Jove! it is—it ix/” The gentleman in the shooting- 
costume tries his hardest to be easy. “ It és Alice Kane. My 
dear old friend, let me introduce you to my wife, Mrs. Guy 
Wyse.” Then, as Alice recovers her breath and her color, he 
adds: “1 didn’t tell you I should bring a companion with me 
to Westward Ho! I meant this as a surprise.” 

“It is a surprise!” Alice says simply, as she shakes hands 
cordially with the golden-haired bride. 

Mr. Guy Wyse has more than a slight idea of how things 
really are with Alice. He has done his best to make them 
what they are; and if it had not been for a sudden fancy for 
this pretty creature by his side—seen for the first time since 
he parted with Alice—all would have ended as Alice had a 
right to expect. He is a very slender, refined-looking, hand- 
some young man. He is not naturally heartless, and he 
would like now to call Alice “« poor little thing, and hope 
she'd be happy with that stalwart young fellow.” But Alice 
is half an incl taller than himself, and feeling that half inch 
keenly, he feels that he can’t call her a “ poor little thing.” 

Mrs. Kane wakes up presently, and hears that it is time to 
be going home. She tells Alice that she knows she (Alice) is 
over-tired. 

Alice’s answer is brief : 

“Guy Wyse is here with his wife, mother; don’t say any- 
thing.” 

* May I say I’m glad for Robert's sake ?” 

Alice shakes her head. 

“ He ts so grieved; don’t be glad that he has my sorrow as 
well as his own to think of now; that is the only difference 
it will make to him, mother.” 

They go back, in the chill autumn night air, that does not 
make one of them think of Paradise, to the old home on the 
edge of the moor. 

And there we leave Alice.—AU the Year Rowud. 


—___ —e——_—_ 


OUR FRIENDS. 
THE MUSTELAS. 


It isa privilege to visit the Mustelas. They understand it 
so themselves, and make you know that they do. For the 
Mustela are people who receive only the absolutely flawless 
into their acquaintance, and hold no relations with the sin- 
ful, the indiscreet, or even the unlucky. Their society, they 
say, must be pure and not contaminated by the admixture of 
doubtful elements. Hence, their friendship is, as it were, 
a seal on the character of any one they affect; and you are 
assumed to be “all right” if you are met at the Mustelas. 








Alice turns her face towards him frankly. Slightly shaded 
as it is by the sailor’s hat he sees it in all its radiance. 
a, There is a reason, Rob; I do want to sec Westward 
ol” 
“ Some one you love has been there ?” 


“Some one I love is coming,” she murmurs, and she is 
half-proud, and half-ashamed, 


Patronized by them, no one can possibly object to you; for 
they are so very particular, they would not countenance you 


what they have done with their winnowing machine ia this 
instance, and why they have laid it aside on his behalf. For 
the Honorable Mr. Flashband is notorious enough in his way 
—and that way is not a very honorable one. But then he is 
wealthy; and Jobn Luckless, another of my taboo'd friends 
—whose feet, by the way, have never strayed so deep into 
the mire as Flashband’s—is poor; and say what we will, 
money does gild the iniquities of the aristocracy, while po- 
verty and rags make the slips of the valgar very shameful 
things! I see them, too, a good deal about with Lady Loosely 
—a woman I, for one, would not care to know; and I am no 
prude; but then, to be sure, Lady Loosely is « grand lady, 
and can introduce them to the best society, for all that she is 
a painted harridan, who, but for her title, would be shunned 
like grim death ; whereas pretty little Mrs. Golightly is soci- 
ally no better than a nobody, with nothing much worse to be 
laid to her charge than a flirting manner, and a pair of big 
black eyes, with which, I confess, she makes ton much play. 
No one has dared even to hint such scandal of the pretty 
little goose as has been publicly handled about from club to 
club of my Lady Loosely ; but the Mustalas draw away their 
skirts from the contaminating contact of the one, and live in 
the pocket of the other. 

There were never better friends to me than were, at one 
time, the Mustelas. That was in my palmy days, before I 
married and came to grief. I can never forget the kindness 
they showed me then; the generosity with which they opened 
their house to me, or the maternal interest Mrs. Mustela used 
to take in me. They have never been quite cordial to my 
wife. They say they are disappointed that I did not make a 
better choice: and resent her want of fortune and plain mid- 
die-class extraction. And I know they hinted that I had not 
behaved quite well to Miss Nora, Mustelas’ niece, who lived 
with them in those days; though I had no more thought of 
making love to the gitl than J] had of marrying her maid ; 
and never spake half-a-dozen words to her that I can remem- 
ber. When I lost so heavily by the Agra bank, I was severely 
exercised by my prosperity-loving friends, who lectured me 
for a whole afternoon on the sinful folly of holding bank 
shares—that failed. They did not invite me, I remember, 
for many months after. 

As I kept my house and did not come to public grief, they 
saw I was not so hardly hit as they had feared; and by 
degrees relaxed into their old ways. But when John Luckless 
turned up again, and I befriended him as usual, and burnt 
my fingers in putting out his fire, they were again very irate ; 
and when I had to let my house and go into a smaller one at 
the extreme limits of St John’s Wood, they wrote to me, ex-* 
pressing a certain kind of Christian sorrow for my misfor- 
tunes; but, feeling it a duty they owed themselves and their 
children, they said, to keep their saciety pure, they were, 

















for a moment if you were shaky in any way. 

To be sure, odd stories concerning themselves are afloat— 
stories which I do not like to detail at length; for who can 
wy whether they are true or not? But what was that about 
Mustela_and the little governess, and Mrs. Mustelg’s extra- 


therefore, compelled to renounce my acquaintance. My 
evident.want of a high moral standard in associating with 
such people as the Golightlys, and ¢hat Mr. Luckless, and my 
criminal imprudence in speculating beyond my means, had, 
they confessed it with great reluctance, changed their former 
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good opinion of me; and they were forced to add, with great 
regret, that I had fallen below their esteem. So that account 
was closed; and when I met them in the park the next day— 
they cut me. 

Lately my wife’s godfather died, and left me, most unex- 
pectedly, the whole of his handsome fortune. I met the 
Mustelas the week after the news got wind. They came up | 








benefactor. 
to me more cordiallly than ever; and Mrs. Mustela said in | for examination: does not the pupil inwardly mark 





are reduced in their sincere endeavors to extort obedience 
from their charges? It seems to be one of the inevitable ac- 
companiments to life in this pleasant world of ours that 
whenever anyone particularly sets his heart on furtbering the 
interests of somebody, that somebody immediately sets him-|save the King.” 
|self into an attitude of passive and sullen resistance to his | Chapter, and 12th verse, and the Second book of Chronicles, 


i Chapter and 11th verse, each relating the same event. 
| 


Watch a tutor trying to cram a backward _— 
down 


But the expression, with its appropriate meaning, is much 
older than the society of modern Europe. See in the Second 
book of Samuel, Chapter 16, verse 16, where it is recorded 
that ‘Hushai said unto Absalom,“ God save the King, God 

Also in the Second book of Kings, 11th 


Jeholada and his sons, who anointed Joash, said * God 


her maternal voice—she has many voices—that “ really they | the tutor as his sworn foe, and behave accordingly? Look, | suve the King,” when Athaliah, the queen-mother, cried out 


had felt my estrangement from them so painfully they 
put an end to it, and I must positively go to them the same 
as ever.” Then they asked after my “dear wife,” and 


must | 


Silvertongue would have done; aud so, left me, overwhelmed | 
with their aflectionate warmth. I think, however, I shall not 

go to their house in spite of their kindness, You see they | 
adopt one only because of one’s circumstances, not because | 
of oneself; and though I am by uo means so Utopian as to 
think we can be independent of material conditions, yet Ido 
not care to be accepted or discarded merely because I am 
prosperous or the reverse; and as it was they themselves who | 
made the coolness between us, I think I will let it stand as it 


is, and not attempt anything like intimacy again.—London | 
Society. 





ee eee 
MATCHMAKERS. | 

The prudent mother would have her daughter well taught, | 
but not eruditely so; and this leads one to remark on the 
immense and often disastrous influence which brothers of a 
studious turn may exercise over their sisters’ training. Some 
brothers have been known to instil into their sisters a passion 
for the classics, which found vent subsequently in the most 
acute attacks of blue-stockingism; others, tainted with the | 
Ritualist or go-to-meeting frenzy, have enrolled their sisters 
under their banners as acolyte-enthusiasts—whence austerely 
cut dresses, and pining attachments for members of the lesser 
clergy ; others, again, smitten with the literary or poetic 
rabies, have corrupted an originally well-meaning family into 
twenty-fifth-rate novelists or hundredth-rate poetesses. These 
are painful contingencies which no affectionate mother can 
contemplate without a feeling of horror, Let us, therefore, 
suppose for our matehmaker’s sake that her daughter has 
steered clear of all such rocks; that her erewhile gorgle eyes 
have lengthened into shapely almond form; that her eye- 
brows, thanks to nightly paintings with cocoanut oil, have 
become thick and arched; that her eyelashes, from being 
clipped in her cradle to the age of twelve, have grown lorg 
and silky ; that her mouth has lessened, that ber hair is fault- 
less, and that in the way of attainments she can draw, sing, 
play, dance, and almost talk French. Let us suppose, in 
fact, that she has budded into a most sweet, accomplished, 
and fascinating young lady, and has been presented at Court. 
Then comes the Detrimental. 

The Detrimental is like the measles ; he must be undergone 
at least once, and it is all the better, perhaps, if he have early 
taken the form of a village curate, or of a provincial lion, 
great at penny readings. For then the adroit matchmaker, 
knowing well that first flirtations are only dangerous when 
thwarted, will prudently shut her eyes within becoming 
limits to the curate’s or the lion’s goings-on, and trust to the 
corruscating influence of London to eclipse these small 
satellites. In this she is seldom disappointed. A week of 
Hyde Park will set Miss Match wondering what she could 
possibly have found to admire in poor Mr. Meek or Mr. Lion ; 
by the end of a second week she would be quite as likely as 
not to turn away her head if one of these worthies unex- 
pectedly dawned upon her as she was riding in Rotten-row. 
The London Detrimental, however, is a much more difficult 
enemy to tackle; and it is in the more or less skill she displays 
in the combating of him that lies the moiher’s claim to be 
considered a good matchmaker. In the first place, the mere 
detection of a Detrimental is a work of perspicuity. Formerly 
all were considered Detrimentals who were not eldest sons to 
a landed estate, heirs to a cotton mill, or blessed with power- 
ful Whig connections. Nowadays, civilization and competi- 
tive examinations adding, Whig connections have come to be 
less highly quoted than philosophical Radicals, whilst it seems 
to have become recognized that a man may mxke a very pre- 
sentable fortune by joint-stocking, betting, and even by art 
or literature. Therefore one must be very wary of falling 
into any such blunder as frowning down a young man who, 
albeit lean and ill-favored this year, may be next year M.P., 
and on the straight road to the Cabinet, or author of an A 1 
novel, or organizer-general of a joint-stock diamond discovery 
company. Mistakes on this head have been known to store 
up for their perpetrators grief and gnashing of teeth ; besides 
which, to incur the enmity of a “rising man” is one of the 
worst speculations on which any knowing matchmaker can 
embark. 

Let us take it, then, that before proceeding to hostilities 
against a Detrimental our match-maker has convinced her- 
self that he is a Detrimental beyond doubt or remission ; even 
then, however, her troubles are only half begun. If the man 
be simply a fop or a tea-table Don Juan, perhaps he can ‘Se 
disposed of by judiciously aspersing him with ridicule: but 
what if he be one of that new and daily increasing class who 
seem born for the special torment of matchmakers, and are 
quite impervious to ridicule—the Athletic Detrimentals? It 
is all very well to smile, but we put it toany matchmaker of 
experience whether her heart has not sufferec pangs of un- 
suspected intensity at being obliged to lead her protege to one 
of those mundane pitfalls called Hurlingham, Lord’s, Henley, 
or Wimbledon a Perhaps everything has been settled. After 
much coaxing, Sir Bullion has been induced to propose and 
Miss Match to falter acceptance. A day or two afterwards a 
party Is got up to see a match or race, and there in the sight 
of all mankind Mr. Jilted Detrimental performs some feat of 
glory: slays seven-and-twenty blue rocks, scores 160 (‘ not 
out”), sculls in easy winner by four boats’ lengths, or walks 
of triumphantly with the Queen’s Medal., Then there is en- 
thusiasm and cheering among the masses of spectators : Mr. 
Detrimental is borne aloft on the shoulders of his admirers : 
and in the contemplation of that goodly sight Miss Match 
forgets all save that Sir Bullion can weigh no more than Sst 
6lb. at the outside, and is a poor creature. On the morrow 
ensues that distracting sceae which is as the coming of the 
deluge to matchmakers. “ Mamma, I cannot marry Sir Bul- 
lion, for I have given my heart to another. If you do not let 
me wed Captain Shuter (or Mr. Stumpes or Mr. Strokes as the 
case may be), I shall take laudanum, or wait till I am twenty- 
one, and then marry him without your leave.” There is but 
one hope in suci. cases: the hasty voyage to Rome, Venice 
the Nile, or to the World’s End; the results of which, how- 
ever, are always doubtful. When the martyrology of match- 
makers comes to be written, the athletic Detrimentals will 
occupy a dozen chapters of small print all by the ves. 

Shall we continue, and ex the shifts, the humiliations 


ambitions on a cheque-book is still, alas! 











the prodigies of cajoling and diplomacy to which matchmakers, 


It is the same 
with girls. Notwithstanding the characters popularized by 
many modern novels, the young lady who pins her faith and 

i a scarcity.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





> 
THE WISHING-WELL. 
BY CHARLES LAURENCE YOUNG. 
What! you are come, despite your boast 
You are not superstitious ? 


No faith in fairies, nor in ghosts, 
Nor Wishing- Well? Delicious ! 





I know you better, and I hide 
Within the hollow oak ; 

To the clear spring your wish confide— 
Nor spring, nor I, will joke. 


I see you've culled the small blue flo wer 
I told yeu of last night; 

You come, too, at the sunset hour, 
Determined to be right. 


You fix your eyes upon the ground, 
Arg counting nine times nine ; 

My mysteries your thoughts have bound— 
Approach, sweet Geraldine. 


There, now upon the steps you stand, 
You gaze upon the wave, 

The flowers poised within your hand, 
Why, Geraldine, how grave ! 


You lightly laughed at all I said, 
About the mystic spell, 

And thrice you shook your pretty head 
Against the Wishing-Well. 


Some stronger faith enthrals you now, 
Your mirth owns some eclipse ; 

A shade of thought is on your brow, 
No smile upon your lips. 


Your face reflected there you trace, 
And, by some fancy’s freak, 

As you gaze down upon your face 
The waters seem to speak. 


= 


Hail! fairest form of womanhood 
That we have ever pressed 

On summer eve, amid the wood, 
Upon our peaceful breast. 


For many a maid has lingered here, 
And all her secrets told, 

And troubled us with lying tear, 
While wishing but for gold. 


And gallant youths from town and hall 
Have given us their trust: 

But, ah! their love was hollow all, 
Another name for lust. 


. 


We grant no wish that is not pure, 
No hope for selfish gain ; 

We love no love that can’t endure— 
No pleasure void of pain, 


* And now thrice welcome we bid you; 
We know the sacred sign 
That marks a maiden pure and true, 
As you are, Geraldine ! 


. 


So drop the flower from your hand, 
We hold it fondly given ; 

Pause but one moment on the strand, 
And breathe your wish to Heaven.” 


The flower falls! the Well receives 
Your gift—and, also, mine ; 

No withered buds ; no autumn leaves— 
Bright blossoms, Geraldine. 


I hold your hand—to hold your heart 
Soon in the marriage spell ; 
And thus we vow no more to part, 
Beside the Wishing-Well! 
—London Society. 


—__ >__—_— 


“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


It is generally supposed that the words and air of “ God 
Save the Queen” originated with Hanuel, in the time of 
George the First. It is also attributed to John Bull, Musical 
Professor, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, who, it is said, com- 
posed it for a dinner given at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, in 
1608, in honor of the accession of King James the First, of 
England; and others ascribe it to Henry Carey, about 1743. 
The French claim it. History tells us that the following 
words to that air were always sung by the maidens of St. 
Cyr, when Louis the Fourteenth entered the Chapel of that 
establishment to hear the morning prayers. — It is said that 
De Brinon was the author of the words, and Lulli (who had 
been a scullion in that monarch’s kitchen), the Father of the 
French Opera, composed the air : 


“ Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 

Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux ! 

Voye ses ennemi, 
Toujours soumis ! 

Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 

Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!” 


again, upon 2 father attempting to bring his son to accept «| Treason! treason!” and was slain —Notes und Queries. 
certain marriage : does not the son forthwith erect every one | 

of his bristles, and resolve that his father is acting both un- 
praised her beauty and amiability as vehemently as Amy | handsomely and tyrannically towards him ? 


iacianainicnlecniiiatci 
| 
* Corprer IN THE ANIMAL OnGANISM.—Mr. Church showed, 
some years ago, that certain coloring matters in the plumage 
{of some kinds of birds contain copper as a constituent. 
| According to the Mechanics’ Magazine, M. Duclaux has 
|recently found sppreciable quantities of copper in cocoa. 
{The highest proportion of copper found in cocoa was 250 
| parts in one million ; and the lowest, 5 parts of copper in one 
million. The husks are richer in this metal than the kernel; 
there Leing about ten times as much copper in the former as 
in the latter. Statements that minute quantities of copper 
have been found in different organic structures are by no 
means rare or new: thus Devergie (Medecine Legale, 1840, 
tome iii. p. 533) states that copper had been found by (among 
| others) Sarzeau, in cinchona, madder, wheat, flour, bran, tea, 
coffee, barley, oats, rye, ete.; and by Boutigny d’Evreux in 
wine, cider, wheat. Devergie himself, from a number of ex- 
periments, arrived at the conclusion that minute quantities of 
copper are normally present in the organs of the animal body, 
being derived from the food. More recently, Blasius found 
one part of copper (and lead), in 1480, in the ashes of the 
{human heart, liver, spleen, and kidneys. Others consider 
that the presence of copper is merely accidental. We 
(British Medical Journal) are almost inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that trices of copper enter into the animal organism, 
| playing some subordinate part in it. 
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| 
| FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Russian telegraph lines are supported across the steppes 
on brick pillars, no wood being available, 

Sixty dollars per dozen seems a round price for peaches. 
That is what they paid for them at an English swell dinner 
lately. 

One thonsand women are employed in the potteries at 
Leeds, England, working nine hours a day at the rate of sixty 
cents a week, 

A Western man who had never been at sea, lately started 
from the coast of Oregon for California in a sail boat—the 
ancient mariner hasn't been heard of since. 

The attempt of California to acclimatize the Cashmere goat 
promises success, the animal attaining a larger size and yield- 
ing a finer fleece than in its native India, ‘There are estimated 
to be 40,000 Cashmeres in the State, and the fleece, according 
to grade, is worth from 25 cents up to $1 25 per pouud. 

The wheat harvest in the West is the heaviest realized for 
many years. 


Somebody else has seen the veritable sea serpent. A pas- 
senger on the Silvery Ware, from London to Russia, has seen 
|the fellow, head up and tail in the rise, This time he has 
the head of a bull, with large and glowing eyes. If the sea- 
serpent would only stay up stairs long enough to be photo- 
graphed, it would save a great deal of speculation by sight- 
seeing mariners, and he would confer a favor upon the world 
in general. 


186 years since the oldest German newspaper, the Augsbur- 
| ger Postzeitung, was printed. 

A Pennsy!vania hotel man has gone largely into the echo 
business, up in the Lehigh Valley. He engaged a boy to 
secrete himself behind a clump of trees and to repeat the 
words of the visitors who came tc hear the echo. One day 
there was no reply—the echo struck for higher wages; so the 
wonder-seekers smashed his bottles for him, and treated the 
boy to root beer as a testimonial of regard. 
| A Kentucky farmer has sold two short-horned heifers for 
| $6,500 each. 

In Switzerland a law is proposed making it unlawful for any 
one under 14 to smoke tobacco. 

A Milwaukee paper tells about a suit of clothes found at the 
foot of a tree, from which the occupant appeared to have been 
eliminated by a flash of lightning. 

An Iowa clergyman has four boys, and the youngest is 
named Doxology, because he was the last of the hims. 

Only five of the Paris newspapers have been established 
more than half acentury. The Gazette de France was founded 
during the reign of Louis XIII, 214 years ago. 

In one of the New London Northern Railroad ticket offices 
the other day, a citizen who had evidently been fanning the 
flame of conviviality with the wing of friendship, rapped on 
the slide of the ticket office, and laying down ten cents 
said, ‘‘ A dhrop of beer, sir, if ye plaze.” ‘* We keep no beer 
here,” sternly replied the agent. “ Will, then, give us a dhrop - 
of whiskey.” ‘‘ We keep no whiskey here; we only sell bits of 
pasteboard,” was the reply. “ Divil a bit do Leare what it is,” 
= the internationalist, ‘‘give us adrink of pasteboard, 
then.” 

It appears that the Jesults affected by the new bill in the 
German Empire number about 750, a good many more than 
at tirst anticipated. An army so numerous as this can hardly be 
expected to surrender without some resistance, and rumors are 
rife. 

A 53 carat opal is unearthed in Texas, 


“Tsay, Mick, what sort of potatoes are those you are plant- 
ing?” “Raw ones, to be sure; your honor wouldn't be 
thinking I would plant boiled ones ?” 

Lord North, who was very corpulent before a severe sick- 
ness, said to his pbysician alter it, “Sir, I am obliged to you 
for introducing me to some old acquaintances.” *‘* Who are 
they, my Lord?” inquired the doctor. ** My ribs,” replied 
his lordship, ‘‘ which I have not felt for many years until 
now.” 








Dr. Brown courted a lady unsuccessfully for many years, 
during which time he every day drank her health; but being 
observed at last to omit the custom, a gentleman said, ‘* Come, 
Doctor, your old toast.” ‘‘ Exeuse me,” 


f said he, ‘*as I cannot 
make her Brown, I'll toast her no longer. 


A soldier, about to be sent on an expedition said to the 
officer directing the draft, ‘Sir, I cannot go, because I—I~ 
stutter.” ‘‘Stutter!” says the officer, ‘you don’t go to talk, 
but to fight.” ‘‘Ay, but they'll p-p-put me on gnard and a 
man may go h-h-half a mile before I can say, wh-wh-who goes 
there?” “Ob, that is no objection, for there will be another 
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sentry placed along with you, and he can challenge if you 
can fire.” ‘‘ Weill, b-b-but I may be taken and ran through 
before I can cry Qu-qu-quarter !” 

A young lady who lately gave an order to her milliner for a 
bonnet, said, ‘* You are to make it plain, but at the same time 
smart, as I sit in a conspicuons place in church.” 





The ‘“‘Men of Business”—Columbia: Ab, dear! If your 
man of business had only been less mealy-mouthed ——. 
Britannia: Yes, dear! and if your man of business had only 
been less—ahem !—smurt/ we should have settled the matter 
pleasantly enongh ! 

A Fashionable Lady's Full Dress—Much the reverse. — 

The Conscience Clause—Working Man: Ain’t you going to 
send that boy of yours to school, Bill ?—Bill: O, willl? He 
went one day, and when he come home he told 
me it was repr’ens’ble to get drunk! Think I'll have p’rential 
feelin’s outraged, an’ all the sweet an’ ‘oly union of ‘ome 'ffec- 
tion broken up by swells teachin’ of him? Come an’ stan’ a 

int ! 
4 Advice to Old Misers—‘‘ Do you wish,” said Mr. Hunkes, 
“that your loss should be sincerely mourned by your surviving 
relations? Then leave all your property, sir, to somebody 
else.""— Punch. 


A Ring Dove—A bride. 

A Well-bred Dog generally ‘‘ bows” to sirangers. 

A Sable Muff—A clumsy “ Bones.” 

Why are your aunt and your mother-in-law like an almanack 
and a button ?—Because one is a near relation and the other 
is a clo’s connection. 

The impecunious market-gardener who wants to know how 
to start a little nursery, is strongly advised to get married. 

What's the difference between a man cutting the end off his 
nose, and a bey who has just learnt a task ?—One lessens his 
nose, and the other kuows his lesson.—Judy. 


Not Quite Ready.—(The organ has just began to play.)— 
Mamma: Have you found the place, darling ?—Darling: Not 
yet, ma! (To organist, at the top of her voice.) Please 'top 
a mipny, we isn’t ready yet! 

Twice One—Yokel: What, woan’t ‘ee marry, lass ?—Lass : 
Nay, lad; I woan't. I wouldn't give moy zingle life fur all the 
double wans I ever saw! 

A Very Plain Cook—Intending Mistress (to applicant): Of 
course, you can cook?—Applicant: Ob, yes'm! Plain 
cookin’, ye know—puttin’ a jint on a dish ready to go to the 
baker's. - 

Hard Times—Artist (to model): Ob, so your father's a 

inter and glazier! Muke much money ?—Model: Well, he's 
ots o’ work, ‘ceptin’ in the winter.—Artist: Ah! what does 
he do then ?—Model : Paints pictur’s.—Fun. 


At the late boatrace the crowd thet lined the banks at 
Putney gave the American crew three cheers. Had they given 
them four-r-oars, it would have been more to the purpose. 

‘It is believed that in future, when the country is fully 
developed, America will be able to feed four times as man 
persons as are in the world to-day.” I suppore this calculation 
1s founded upon the same figures by which America comes to 
the conclusion that she is in a position to “ chaw up” the rest 
of the world now. 

During the Whitsuntide holidays 25 stray children were 
picked up by the police at Berlin. What they're going to do 
with the little stray-ngers is a mystery, probable they'll be 
added to the army—tbey constitute a small regiment of infan- 
try in themselves.— Hornet. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tae Anpirration.—Count Sclopis, President of the Board 
of Arbitration, Baron d'Itajuba, the Brazilian member, and 
Messrs. Cushing and Davis arrived in Geneva on Friday ; 
also the English party, including Lord Tenderden, Chief- 
Justice Cockburn, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Messrs. Bernard, 
Hamilton, and Mackheim. 

It is believed that the session of the Board will continue 
from six weeks to two months. There will be four sittings 
each week, 

The English agents will make a strong contest against the 
American direct claims, but the prevailing impression is that 
the award in favor of the United States will be a large one. 

The efforts of the newspaper correspondents have not 
availed to remove the seal of secresy from the proceedings of 
the Board. 

Special despatches from Geneva tothe London journals 
state that all the members of the Board of Arbitration were 
present atthe meeting on the 15th, as were also the agents 
and counsel for either side, with the exception of William M. 
Evarts, one of the counsel for the United States. Althongh 
the Court sat with closed doors, there is reason to know that 
the session was occupied from the Leginning with the consid- 
eration of the basis on which the deliberations of the Board 

sare to be conducted. 

The Board met again on Tuesday. A large quantity of 
printed matter was submitted to the Board and exchanged by 
the agents of Great Britain and the United States. No other 
business was done, the Court adjourning after a session of 
less than thirty minutes’ duration. There is no reason to 
anticipate further delay in the proceedings, nor is any long 
controversy expected. 

Debate on the motion of Mr. Morrison, for the second read- 
ing of the Proportional Representation bill, which provides 
for the election of Members of Parliament from England by 
the American system of representation, was continued until a 
late hour on the 10tb, in the House of Commons. An amend- 
ment, offered by Sir Charles Dilke, extending the provisions 
of the bill to Ireland and Scotland, was rejected by a vote of 
154 to 26. The house then divided on the motion of Mr. 
Morrison, and it was decided in the negative. 

A dispatch from Aden announced the arrival there of Mr. 
Stanley, the New York Herald's African correspondent, and 
said he would start for London on the 11th, in company with 
the son of Dr. Livingstone. Mr. Stanley is the bearer of 
letters from the great explorer for the British Government as 
wellas forthe family and friends of the long-absent Living- 
stone. Mr. Stanley states that when he left the interior of 








sured the conduct of the Lords in regard to the Ballot bill, 
declaring that the House of Lords seemed to be almost the 
last refuge of political ignorance and fashion. He applauded 
the policy pursued by the- Gladstone Government toward 
Russia, and in lusion exp d the hope and belief that 
the difficulties with the United States were terminated. 

The suit of O'Byrne against the Marquis of Hartington, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, for damages for injuries received 
by the attack of the police during the Pheenix Park riot in 
Dublin, which has been on trial in that city for some time, 
was bronght to a close on Friday, and resulted in favor of the 
plaintiff, the jury awarding him £25. 

The London Observer anticipates that by the award to be 
made by the Geneva Tribunal, England will be obliged to pay 
heavy sume for direct damages, although it believes the total 
amount will fall several millions below the American estimate 
The storms and floods heretofore mentioned by telegraph 
have beer particularly disastrous in Cheshire and Lane: shire. 
Much property has been destroyed and several cases of uss of 
life are reported. 

The parties concerned in the burning of Mr. Justice Keogh 
in effigy have been committed for trial at the Fermanagh 
Assizes. 





An influential meeting of Roman Catholics was held in Lon- 
don on the 16th, the Duke of Norfolk presiding. Resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the action of the Italian 
Government toward the Papal authorities, and condemning 
the recent law passed by the German Parliament proscribing 
the Jesuits. 

Lord Francis Napier, who succeeded the late Earl of Mayo 
as Governor-General of India pro ‘em. has been created a 
Peer under the title of Baron Ettrick. 

M. Catacazy has published a pamphlet in Paris, in justifica- 
tion of his conrse while representing the Russian Govern- 
ment in the United States. The London Echo devotes a 
leading article to Mr. Cat y's stat t. The Echo says: 
Catacazy’s pamphlet—which was offered to us for £200—has 
been publish It fully justifies our opinion that it was 
not worth the money. Indeed, it is hardly worth noticing. 
The ex-Minister is simply trying to justify himself.” The Echo 
thinks that Mr. Fish did well to bow Catacazy out of Wash- 
ington. Catacazy’s pamphlet quotes a note addressed to kim 
by Gortschakoff, in which the latter says: ‘‘ Do not lose sight 
of the fact that we are not sowers of discord. Carefully 
abstain from encouraging misunderstandings between England 
and America. The Emperor wants peace.” 

It is stated that the concentration of the infantry regiments 
at Aldershot in anticipation of the manoeuvres will be carried 
out about four weeks from the present date. The cavalry will 





join the Aldershot Division a week or so later. 


It is understood that Captain Croft, who has been for some 
time under arrest at Colchester for having shot Captain Ver- 
non while under the influence of delirium tremens, has been 
released, and has obtained permission to leave the army by 


Y | the sale of his commission. 


Under the new regulations issued from the War Office, by 
which the various corps of volunteers are to be occasionally 
brigaded with the troops of the line, the Kentish volunteer 
corps were lately prigaded ov Chatham lines with the troops of 
the garrison, the entire furee being under the command of 
Major-General J. 8. Brownrigg, ©. Lb. The volunteers acquit- 
ted themselves in a very satisfactory manner. 

The hearing of the appeal in the House of Lords on the 
Mordaunt divorce case has been adjourned sine die, in conse- 
quence, it is understood, of the absence from England of Sir 
Ronndell Palmer. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex entertained her 
Majesty’s judges and a distinguished company to dinner lately, 
at the Freemasons’ 'l'avern. Among the guests were three 
native Indian gentlemen from Madras, who, being Brahmins, 
were anxious it should be known that they did not take any- 
thing but fruit and rice. 

The colliery proprietors of Stuffordshire, at a meeting held 
in Birmingham, resolved to grant the eight houre to their 
workmen. ‘This decision affects 20,000 colliers. They also 
resolved to advance coal two shiilings per ton. 


A stained glass window has just been placed in the chancel 
of the Berkhampstead parish church, to the memory of the 
poet Cowper, who was born in Berkhampstead, and whose 
father and mother ara buried in the Chancel. The memorial 
cost about £300, which has been raised by public subscriptions, 
chiefly throngh the exertions of Mr. W. Longmans, Earl 
Brownlow, and the Rector, the Rev. J. W. Cobb. 

The Royal Geographical Society held its last regular meet- 
ing for the session on the 24th. A paper was read by Sir R. 
B. Shaw, ‘‘ On Central Asia in 1872,” after which there was a 
discussion on the news lately received respecting Dr. Living- 
stone. Sir Henry Rawlinson, Colonel Grant, Mr. Waller, and 
others spoke. Livingstone, it was supposed, had been chiefly 
occupied in settling the question of the lake Tanganyika, the 
north and western sides of which he had explored, finding 
all the waters flowing into it, and that from native intelli- 
gence he had probably reasous for thinking its outlet might 
be to the south-east, Considering Livingstone’s age, it d 
by no means unintelligible that he should elect to finish his 
work before he came back to this country, as it would not be 
likely he would be fit to go out again. Generally it was 
deemed both injudicious to attempt, as well as impracticable 
to elucidate, the telegrams which had been received, and that 
the proper course was to abide the arrival of the despatches 
which Mr. Stanley had brought to Zanzibar, and which, in the 
regular course of pest, are expected to arrive in a few Jays. 
Tke president informed the meeting that the council would 
hold an extraordinary meeting for the reading of these de- 
spatches, of which due uvtice would be given. 

The Committee of the Cobden Club have decided that, in 
the presence of the grave events connected with free trade 
on the Continent of Europe and in the United States, it is 
advisable that an international conference on the subject 
should be held in London in the early part of next year, and 
that in consequence the usual dinner should be deferred for 
the present. 

Henry Hall was summoned at the Wadsworth police court 
lately, for erecting a steam engine within view of a public 
highway. Thedefendant, it was stated, had erected a ‘‘ round- 
about” on some land in High street, Battersea, and it was 











Africa, Dr. Livingstone was unwell, but he was nevertheless 
determined to proceed with his explorations, and will not 
return home until he has completed the great work of ascer- 
taining the sources of the Nile. 

A delegation from the potteries of Staffordshire called upon 
the Right Hon. John Bright, on the 11th, and presented him, 
in appropriate acknowledgment of his many services, with a 
magnificent testimonial cabinet. Mr. Bright, in reply, cen 


worked by a steam engine which could be seen by horses 
passing along the road. ‘The engine had a whistle, and a 
barrel organ played while the ‘‘ horses” were going round. 
The defendant said there was not so much danger to be ap- 
prehended from his engine as there was from the steam roller, 
which he saw working in the roads. As fairs were abolished, 
he rented pieces of ground for the working of his roundabout. 
If he bad known it was contrary to law, he would have placed 


distance. He was fined £3 and 2s. costs, being 20s. a day for 
three days. 

Mr. Archibald MeNicoll, a stock broker, was sitting on a 
seat in Kensington Gardens recently, engaged in reading, 
when he was attacked by a man named Dennis, who struck 
him several severe blows with a carving knife. Fortunately 
although Mr. MecNicoll’s clothes were cut through, he was not 
injured. Dennis ran away, but was captured. He stated that 
he was in great distress, as he was unable to satisfy an execu- 
tion then in his house, and that he brought the carving knife 
from home, intending to commit suicide with it in the park, 
but that, seeing MeNicoll, he felt an irresistible impulse to 
kill, and had tried to do so. 

Miss Sarah Ann Hawkins, a young lady aged twenty, on a 
visit to her uncle, Mr. William Hawkins, wine merchant, of 
Cirencester, was drowned in the swimming bath of that town 
on the 2ist ult. It is supposed she was seized with sudden 
faintness. 

Some boys in the Manchester Workhouse were taken out by 
the school-master on a recent Sunday for a walk, and being 
left alone for a short time, gathered a quantity of roots of wild 
hemlock, and several ate of it. On going back to the work- 
house two of them were seized with convulsions and died ; the 
others recovered after the use of emeties. 

A curious Indian appeal case came before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council lately. The Zemindar of Viziana- 
gram, the plantiff, sued the defendant, the Zemindar of Bobbili, 
for insulting him, in not describing him by the title of 
*‘honorable” in a lawsuit in which he was engaged. The 
plaintiff was a member of the Legislative Council of Madras, 
and therefore entitled to be called ‘‘ honorable.” The High 
Court of Madras decided in favor of the defendant, and the 
plaintiff accordingly appealed. Sir J. Colvile, in delivering 
judgment, after remarking upon the value of titles in India, 
reversed the judgment of the High Court, and allowed the 
appeal. 

The wife of a maltman, living in the village of Kirkton, near 
Burntisland, drowned one of her children—a boy of three 
years—in a tub of water lately. The woman had previously 
shown signs of insanity. 


THE CONTINENT. 


Atelegram from Metz announces the destruction of the 
prefecture in that city by fire. A dispatch from Pau announces 
that a body of Spaniards has attacked some French shepherds 
in the mountains on the Spanish border, and that two of the 
latter were wounded. A body of infantry has gone in pursuit 
of the aggressors. 
The Assembly rejected the amendment proposed by the 
opponents of the tax upon raw materials, imposing a tax of 
one franc per 1,000 francs upon sales of traders and manufac- 
turers. Many deputies ti pon took ion to pli 
ment President Thiers upon the result, which is esteemed a 
decisive approval of his position upon the question of taxation. 
The amendmeut was lost by a vote of 10 Yeas to 360 Nayes. 
There was an intensely exciting debate in the Assembly 
July 12, on a proposal made by M. Gaslonde to i the 
taxes by licenses on doors, windows, and household furniture. 
President Thiers accepted the measure and maintained that 
if it was not adopted he would be under the necessity of re- 
verting to the tax on raw materials, from which 93,000,000 
could be realized of the 200,000,000 of frances required. ‘‘The 
cup,” he said, ‘‘is bitter, but it must be drained without 
flinching to the dregs.” 
The members of the Right insisted on a more conservative 
policy. M. Thiers replied: ‘‘'The Government are the repair- 
ers, not the authors of revolution. You entrusted us with the 
Republic.” The Right with one voice vociferated, “ No,No ;” 
acd the Left gave three rounds of cheers for the President. 
After prolonged disorder and interruption of the proceedings, 
President Thiers again made himself heard, and promised to 
explain his policy at a later day. Quiet was then restored, 
and the sitting closed in good order. A Government crisis is 
apprehended in consequence of these manifestations. 
The anniversary of the taking of the Bastille was celebrated 
at Ferte-sous-Jouarre, with a banquet. M. Gambetta pre- 
sided, and made a characteristic speech, in which he de- 
nounced the league of the Church and the Monarchy. Public 
dinners in honor of the day were prohibited in Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Nimes, Bordeaux, Rouen, and Lille; but no at- 
tempt was made to interfere with the celebration at Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre. 
The German riflemen from America, who are to take part 
in the Federal Schuetzenfest, arrived last week in Hanover, 
where they had a most cordial reception. Dr. Pieper 
made an address of welcome, in which he frequently alluded 
to the enthusiasm manifested in the United States over the 
victories of the Fatherland during the late war; and at the 
end proposed three cheers for the visitors, which were given 
with good will by the large crowd present at the reception. 
Sixty young officers have been dismissed from the Prussian 
army. They bad obtained their commissions during the war 
for bravery in the field, and without having passed the ordin- 
ary examinations. They are now cashiered for not having 
succeeded since in acquiring the necessary qualifications for 
passing. 
The Reichsanzeiger, July 11, promulgated the law providing 
for the banishment of Jesuits from Germany. All establish- 
ments now under their control must be completely broken up 
in six months. 








The Roman correspondent of the Cologne Gazette cites a 
ridiculous instance of Papal infallibility. In his recent allo- 
cution the Pope confounded Solomon and Rehoboam with 
Samuel and Saul. 

The Echo publishes a private a letter, said to have been 
written by a person high in authority at the Vatican, stating 
that the Pope, on the Ist of November lest, All Saints Day, 
bestowed Cardinal hats upon Most Rev. Henry Edward Mun- 
ning, Archbishop of London, the Archbishop of Paris, and 
Most Rev. Martin John Spalding, now deceased, who was 
then Archbishop of Baltimore. 


A disgraceful affair occurred in Alexandria, on the 11th, 
between G. H. Butler, the United States Consul-General, and 
Wadleigh, his Secretary, on the one part, and Gens. Loring 
and Reynolds and Major Compbell, ex-Confederate officers in 
the Khedive’s service, on the other part. Shots were ex- 
changed, and Major Campbell was wounded. The affair cre- 
ated great excitement, and there are various accounts of its 
origin. Butler’s plea in justification of the imbroglio is that 
the Khediye's officers made a premeditated attempt to assas- 
sinate him.» This the others indignantly deny, and assert that 
Butler was the aggressor, 





the engine further up the ground beyond the proscribed 
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BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 WALL STREET, New York. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the completion of this season’s contracts, 
there will be FIVE HUNDRED ASD SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in opera- 
tion, uniting Lake Superior with the Missouri 
River, aad securing the large traffic of the 
North-west. This amount of Road also en- 
titles the Company to Ten Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Acres of Land, located in 
Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, and in 
the Columbia Valley on the Pacific Coast. 
The Bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is 
Seven and Three-Tenths, Gold, equivalent 
to about Eight and a Quarter per cent. in 
Currency. Believing the security to be am- 
ple, and the rate of interest satisfactory, we 
recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. Holders of the United States 5-20s 
and high-priced corporate securities may ma- 
terially increase both their principal and 
their interest income by exchanging for 
Northern Pacifies. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., IN71....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TAMUATY, IGT... neccccccccccerseceee 2,033,675 48 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have heen issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, J871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
eame period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . $8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by St«cks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,105,987 45 
GR BB TIME. ccccccccccccecescs ‘cocccese 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. : 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1968 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of February next. from which date all interest thereon | ~ 


will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, Josern GAILLARD. Js., 
Caries Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 


Henry Cort, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1au O. Low, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myturn, 
Cuarues H. Russert, Gorvon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Hoisrook, Freperick Cnavuncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Roya. Puetrs, WiiuraM H, Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suerparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Prior, Francis Skippy, 
Wituum E. Dover, Cuaries P. Burp ert, 
Davip Lane, Cuas. H. Marswary, 
James Bryce, Wituum E, Bunker, 
Dantet S. Mitten, Samvuet L. Mitcatn, 
Wa. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, Avexanper V. Buake, 
Cuarues D. Leverica. 

J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Pice-Pres’t 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & ‘Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 

for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Gop. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. ~ 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the nec mw 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available inall parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 

America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 

THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 

NOW FOR SALE! 











These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the $list degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the Tnited States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
=e more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. —_— 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

\0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb, 














The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuershbip for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


& We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Intcrest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we sball keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 


tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
ConsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES Ae Sane EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Frane Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negotir’ed. 
and Bonds dealt jin on Commission. 
Deposits., 


Stocks 
Interest on 


AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





w" UncuRRENT Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp Warrants, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cute 

¢2@™ Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

22" CoRRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
spon having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 





New York CoRREsPponpents’: HENRY CLEWS 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS. « \ 





—. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 


THE 
RAILWAY Cols 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund ; 


30 Years. 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Ai Line From Burrato To Crrcaco, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur 
chased, are : 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 8. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buflalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buftalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 31st of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. é 

We confidently recommend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. * 


LEONARD, | 
SHELDON: 


and FOSTER. 
NO. 10 WALL ST., N. Y.- 





NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER in the Agency of the CANADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we offer the 
abuve-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as & 
SURE AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 

Phamphlets and all informatioa furnished 
on application. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & Co., 





27 Pine Street. 





